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CHAPTER I 

RURAL IJPLrFT 

“Agriculture is the back-btmo of X»idia.” . , . is a 
truism, become trite by reiteration. Tlxc over- 
whdming preponderance of agriculture over 
all* other occupations in India is a glaring 
phenomenon. The percentage oP n< r '^pulation 
dependent- on agriculture for their living, in 
some form or other, has betui variously estimated 
at 65 to 85%. Co-existent with, and arising in 
fact directly out of this, is the other striking 
fact tjiat the. peasantry of India is one of the 
piS«i>re.<3t in the w'orld, and tUe cmp yields ahnost 
'the lowest. The significance of the above two 
factors and their repercu.ssion on the national 
■well-being was never realised in full iill only 
^recently. Figures ar(‘ often more eloquent tljan 
'words and the reader will, it is hofied, bear, with 
ithem foT a while, if they are allowed to tell their 
^o‘wn tale. 

‘ The total income of British India from all 
sources in 1981-32 was estimated at Rs. 1,766 
-crores of which Rs. 1,167 crores was deriVed firom 
^culture.. The annual income per Vapiifx for 
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tbe same year in diffei^t countries was estimated 


as follows : 

United SUtes Rs. 1406 

Canada! 1028 

Great Britain ,» 080 

Australia 702 

FWuice M 621 

Germany ^ „ 602 

Japan ,,218 

India „ • 65 


Judgjj(jJ)y^ another standard, crop ^yields 
we arrive at tne same result. This wilF ftppes 
from the average yields of the main Indian croj 
as compared. with those of other countries.’ 


(lb per a<ie.) 


Wheat. 


Rice 

Maize 

* Sugarcare 

Cotton. 

Tobacco 

Kgypt 

1,916 

2.998 


70,302 

535 


Oemu^y 

2,017 

* 

2,828 



2,127 ' 

Italy 

1,388 

4,568 a 

2,079 


170 

•1,139 

Japan 

1,718 

3,444 

1^392 

. 47, 5;!^ 

196 

1,665 

U.S.A. 

812 

2,185 

1,579 

48,270 

268 

882 

China 

^9 

2,433 

1,284 


204 ‘ 

1,288 

India 

660 

1,240 

803 . 

34,944 

^9 

987 i 


‘ The all-India average for the five year; 
1938-89 to 1942-43 in terms. of cleaned «rice wa* 
738 lk..^^u 3 ii in terms of paddy 1109 1]). per acre.® 

* The net value of the output of a farm o 

♦ 

^ StatUtical year book ^of the l^eatpie of Nations, 1980-84. 
Table 19^7.^ 

* Technological possibilities of Agricultural Development in India. 
(W. Boifis) f>. 61. 
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twenty acr^p^ in Holland is estimated at £260 pcsr 
a 4 ae and in Rumajiia, one of the poorest coiuntries 
of Europe^ at £140, whereas in India it is a bare 
Rs. 40/- per. acre (pre-war prices). 

The inevitable result is that India, a pl*e- 
ponderantly agricultural country, rich in natural 
resources, does not product eVbn enough t^ 
feed her ow-population. The following figures 
sulmiitted by Sir'P.* M. Khareghat (the then 
Vice-Chairman of the Imperial ^^ougcU of Agri- 
r^ultural Research in India) *ahd Dr, .W. R. 

EXISTING t DESIRABLE CONSUMPTION 

Ounces per day per adult 'Ikital quantities in 



(or consumpt ion unit) 

Million 

tons. 


Reqd. for » 

Available, 

Required. 

Available. 

baianmi diet 




Cereab 

16 

1^5 » 

48.0 • 

5t> ,5 

Pulses 

S 


0.0 

*V.5 

Sugar 

* * 


60 


Vegetable 

6 

S.O 

IS.O 

.vO.O 

Fruits 

it 

4.0 

6.0 

6.0 

•Fats k Oils ‘ . 

lA 

0.6 

4.5 


Whole mUk * . . . 

B 

15 

Si.Ot 

IS 

s 

(pet eajdtd) 



Butter milk 


SO 


12.5 

Mealt Fish £ Eggs 

. «-8 

• 0 5 6.0 to 9 

1 5 


. * The for available milk are baaed on existing information 

about tlie ases to w})k;h the milk supply if» put. All the figures in the 
table should l>e regarded as rather tlian absolute. The 

table shows in a general w^ay the existing trend of consumption and 
how this needs* modifi<*atjoii. * 
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Aykroyd (Director of the Coonopr Nutrition 
ResearcJi Laboratory) to The United Nations’ 
Conference on Food and Agriculture at Hot- 
springs, Virginia, U. S. A,, in 1943, show the 
nutrition level at which India’s millions are liviUg 
at present. 

' The requirement of milk has been estimated 
m other ways by different aij^orities. It 
should be remembered, ' however, that <the 
actual quantities available vary between widjp 
limits in tl^e difierent regions and betweeri differ- 
ent classes in India. The poorest, who havf 
to do the hardest manual labour, often get much 
below even the minimum shown above. It 
should be also noted that only about of the 
milk products is estimated to be consumed a# 
whole milk, the most* easily assimilable form. As 
a rough idea off the production requirements o^ 
India it has been calculated by experts that aftei 
allowing for loss in transport, other forms of 
wastage and taking everything else into consi- 
deration, the following all-India increases or 
existing productions are the njinimum required : 

CUic^ 10%, Pulses 20%,. Fruits 50%, Vege 
tables 100%, Fats and Oils 25%, Milk 300%, Up 
Fish and Eggs 300%? 

^ Memorandum on Agrioologicai Development in India ; Imperial 
Council co{ Agricultural Research p. 2 . 
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To these must be added sufficient supplies of 
cattle .food* fbr the ill nourished animal popula- 
tion and a margin of exportable surplus ’to pay 
for the imported machinery which wU be un- 
dpubtedly rdtjuired in the immediate future for 
increased industrialisation, which, is essential for 
establishing equilibrium between Agriculture .and 
Industry. It is unfortunate that the ingredients 
in which Lidian dietary is most deficient are the 
very ones most in demand by the child and the 
.adoleScent during their growing stag*, a factor 
which leaves its impress on them throughout 
their later life. 

Effects of malnutrition are reflected in the 
mortality qnd morbidity figures as well as in the 
state of public health as revealed in the following 
death-rate per annum.* ^nfaptile mortality of 
162 per thousand life births, qn average annual 
mortalitv of 1 4.5 ’thousand • from cholera, of 70 
thousand from small-pox, of 31 thousand* from 
plague, of *29 thousand from dysentery and 
diarrhoea, of 50 thousand from tuberculosis, 
and th* most appalling, or 3,667,00 from'fevers. 
The average recorded death-rate wa® *22 per 
housand. ^Although not, all of these are due 

* P. 52. Second Report on Re'-*onstruction Planning. Rer'oris- 
truction Comnvillee of Council. 
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directly to malnutrition, it has undoubted ly a 
most important significance. 

Tliis state of affairs has not been brought 
about in ^ single day ''nor resulted from a single 
cause. It is the accumulated result of various 
causes and may be ascribed to neglect and in- 
difFprence to agriculture for generations. Famine 
pnd chronic st&rvation are not neW phenomena 
in India. The following table givos the number 
of famines and estimated mortality from the sffme 


during the. l^st cgptury.* 


Period 

Number of famines 

Estimated mortality. 

1800-1825 

5 

1 niflln »i 

1825-1850 

2 

A 

1850-1875 

6 

5 

1875-1900 

18 

26 

Total 

. . 31 

• 32 4 millions 


Early* in tlys present century there v 
another severe fapiine affecting a large area fro». 
Bombay to the Punjab, the co^t of the relief being 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores and the death <? . 
directly to the famine and to incidental diseas: 
at A million. Although there was no recurrence 
till the Bengal famine of- 1943, there has been 
local sb/Siriages in so^e place or Q.ther almost 
every year causing acute distress. 

All schemes of j)f)st-war development, indu 
trial, agri,cultural, educational, or social, must bo 

* The Indian Rural Problem: Sir M. B. Nanavati. (p. 13). 
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considered and examined against the above inr 
escapable background. 

Living on th« verge of chronic famines and 
starvation; the urban population never seriously 
pondered over the question of the * source of 
their food supply and its ultimate cost. The 
present food shortage * and the * recent Bengal 
Famine havejiowever hit every onqon the facedike 
a blizzard, sparing neither high ndr low, Hindu or 
Mpslim, European or Indian, the city epicurean 
or* the village rustic. They have disclosed, as 
nothing else would, the close dependence of all on 
the poor .peasant, living far away from tKe town, 
whom the sophisticated urbanite has never* seen. 
They have been forced to realise that, their lives 
cannot be ^ divorced from -the village which ulti- 
mately provides nourishment for all ; what hits 
tke vilfage, hits them all. The food problem is, 
therefore, now looming large in all schemes and 
planning, sponsored by the official or the non- 
official. • We are constantly hearing of •Rural 
Uplift, Village Reconstruction, and the Rural 
Problem. New Departments of Government are 
constantly springing up to discover new solutions 
and prepare new schemes. One hopes, that the 
interest is not jiist a passing phase-*-the latest 
hobby — but has come to* stay and the urban 
population, the Government as well as, the intelli- 
gensia, will not sink back to snug complacency. 
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once the present crisis passes by. The Famine 
and the suffering of the millions will hdt then have 
been aSl in vain. Or, the next‘crisis will come as 
a cyclone^without warning, uprooting all moor- 
inj^s and carrying everj'thing before it, beyond the 
possibility of rejpair. 

. The situation, staggering as it i^, might make 
the boldlest pause and despair, as before a baffl- 
ing problem. The population 7s Tnultiplyjng 
every decade by several millions, the land has 
reached, by constant cultivation, the level of mini- 
mum fertility in most parts of the country. The 
peasantry, a huge downtrodden, poverty-stricken 
mass, is pathetic and difficult to move. The 
Government, with the best of inteptions, has 
tried various schemes for nearly half' a ^ntury, 
set up Nation-building Departments in many 
spheres, importing highly trained and highly 
paid experts from abroad. It has even trans- 
ferred^these departments under popular* control. 
What more could it do ? . 

iWhy have not all these efforts removed 
poverty ; why, instead, food and cloth famine 
still stalk the land ? ^hat is possible when the 
whole world is in welter, and India herself in the 
grip of a devastating War ? She must wait for 
normal times for a freoh start, when new schemes 
can be framed. This might be the attitude of 
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the average man, and perhaps not very un- 
reasonably* 

Let us, hotvever, look elsewhere. Let us 
consider what people, placed in similar drcum- 
«tancs in dlher parts of the world, are dojng. 
The population of Europe, excluding Russia, is 
about 350 ipillions, about half of .which consist of 
peasants and their dependants. ‘The bulk of the 
peasantry were, iintr! recently, almost as ignorant 
aS in India. No one however heard of starva- 
.tion ^in these lands, beford* th^ wa^. Great 
Britain, .U.S.A. and Russia are all engaged in a life 
and death struggle. But there is no mention of 
death in any of these countries from such a cause 
The possibility of food shortage in Great Britain 
durin?^ a War was envisaged and a complete 
rationing scheme kept r^ady.. fully ’three years 
before its actual outbreak. The whole of Conti- 
nental Europe has been, devastated by the war ; 
many have been rendered homeless and the food 
problem is* almost as • acute as in India. But* 
there is no complacency and the gsavity the 
situation is fully realised. The United Nations’ 
Food Conferenpe.has deliberated on4;ho situation. 
The best trains of the Allied Nations are alrfeady 
working out practical schemes and devising new 
methods, so that combined action can be taken 
immediately with the cessation of j[iostilities in 
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any particular area. Addressing the members of 
the Food Conference, the late President dloosevelt 
stated — f*‘You have surveyed wth courage and 
realism the Magnitude of these problems'and have 
reached unanimous agreement that they can and 
must and will be solved”. These were not mere 
empty words but 'will undoubtedly be implement- 
ed. But whoever in authority has told India’s 
millions that food must be found for them all ? 
The average man in India has only a vague notion 
of the real nature of the problem, and knows still 
less of the steps proposed by the Government for 
its solution. The scheme of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultpral* Research, the only Government 
plan which has so far seen the light of the day, 
has received little notice. The “Grow-More-Food 
Campaign,” which has received a wider publicity 
is a temporary measure and touches merely the 
fringe of the problem. The emphasis on manures 
and oil irrigation are all to the good. But it has 
hardly led to any appreciable increase in produc- 
tivity' or in extension of the cultivated area, and 
has sucteeded at best in replacing some each with 
food crops. , 

The problem must be faced boldly and solved, 
whatever the cost, or India has no future. It is 
not enough to lay the whole blame on over- 
population, serious as it is. Sir P. M. Khareghat, 
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Joint Secretary of the Education, Land and 
Health Departments, Government of India, 
who can by no ‘means pe dubbed a visionary, 
has publicly stated that the Ifood pro- 
duction in tndia can be doubled within the next 
fifteen years, provided •certcdn ^onditiom are fuU 
filled. The .present agricultural state of India is 
not a direct result of the war alone which has only 
bfought the festering sore to the surface ; it cannot 
awaij^ solution till the war ends, but must be 
tackle here and now. The fi^ires* quoted before 
amply demonstrate that this has been the normal 
lot of the Indian peasantry for a considerable 
period ; the present crisis has only brought 
their full .significance into prominence, and may 
thus yet prove a blessing in disguise. The Gov- 
ernment, both Central aijd Provincial, are now 
busy preparing various post-war development 
schemes and would no .doubt take stock of the 
situatioh past and present — according: t?) their 
own light. * The Secretariat in India with which 
most decisions ultimately lie, is,, however, a 
ponderous machine. ' It moves slow, atid from 
precedent ‘to precedent. ,It is apt to be helpless 
in a really unprecedented situation and by the 
time it makes up its mind its decision is frequently 
out of .date. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
common man to wake up and examine for himself 
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tie causes wiich have led to the present situation 
as well as the schemes and plans which* are being 
prepared for his benefit. 

As a result of the recommendations of various 
conferences, committees (most of which sprang 
into activity as a result of one famine or another) 
and 'exchange of numerous despatches extending 
oVer nearly half a century — the Departments of 
Agriculture in India in their present form, boih 
in the centre and in the provinces, came into 
existence over forty years ago. Various ' other 
nation-building departments, Co-operative, Indus- 
tries, and Public Health also came subsequently 
into existence and were hailed with delight and 
enthusiasm as harbingers of a new order of things. 
The Agricultural Departments have carried out 
numerous experiments ,and research in well equip- 
ped laboratories • and experimental stations 
throughout India and have achieved valuable 
results ^ at jconsiderable cost and trouble. Demon- 
strations to carry the results home to the culti- 
vators by field demonstrations and propaganda 
were also started a few years, later. Without 
aggreeing with the cynics who see nothing good 
in any of these movements, it will have;, to be con- 
ceded that the result^ have not been generally 
commensumte with th* efforts or the expenditure. 
Sir John Russel, Director of The Rothamstead 
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Station, in P. 68 of his report on “Applying 

Science to trop Production in India”, published 

in 1937 stated : — -^‘The ney seJections and varieties 
^ * • 
which represent the achievements ’of Indian 

Agricultural ^ence are only used to a very limij:ed 

extent. The ryots continue l^gely un-affected 

by the enormous efforts made oiv his behalf.* In 

India the stage has been reached where tl!e 

machinery for gaining more knowledge is working 

better than the machinery for utilising it”. He 

recommended that the most efficiefit methods of 

propaganda should be enquired into and more 

extensively used. So far as the public is aware, 

no appreciable improvement has been in evidence 

since then, although India is supposed to have 

now got full autonomy in her Nation Building 

spheres. The efforts of the sister Departments 

have met with even more limited success. 

The question is inevitable — why ? Why 
should 'not our cultivators, living Jn ' abject 
poverty, be eager to avail of the benefits brought 
to their doors for improving their, condition ? 
Why sliould the officers of the various Depart- 
ments have fajled to cqrry the results of the 
experiment's home to them ? It helps no one to 
lay the whole blame either on the apathy of the 
cultivators or on the inefkciency of the Depart- 
ments. To do so is merely evading? the issue. 
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Why this inefficiency and apathy ? As will be 
testified to by all, who have worked with them — 
induding Sir John Rnssel himself — the Indian 
cultivators we neither more conservative nor nmre 
ignorant than many of their opposite numbers ifi 
more advanced countries. ' In its initial stages the 
Department, mostly, under the guidance of young 
experts from abroad without experience of Indian 
conditions, undoubtedly committed blunders. 
Occasionally laboratory experiments were planned 
having little or rib relation with the actrial re>- 
quirements of the cultivators ; costly machinery 
were tried and scrapped ; but these were gradually 
rectified with experience and with the increasing 
assodation of Indians in the higher ranks. It will 
be testified to by all impartial men who hav.e come 
in dose contact with tl^e service that it lags behind 
none 'in the enthusiasm, . efficiency and ’good 
intention of the responsible members, whether 
European , or Indian. The inefficiency of the 
•Department and the apathy of the cultivators have 
undoubtedly, been contributory causes and there 
is yet ‘room for considerable improvements in 
both directions. They are, however, not all. 
Allbwing for all the above, one must gp deeper to 
discover the root caus^ of the failure. They are 
due largely to the “following three -principal 
factors : — 
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1. Want of responsible driving force with 
sufEdent authority and prestige co-o^nating 
these effojrts. 

2. Want of bold leadership ; and surpassing 

mi. 

3. Ignoring the human factor. 

The work was left to the .various Departments 
without planned co-ordination. SVfany of those m 
authority looked askance at these efforts and there 
h*as npt been enough of drive or authority behind 
them 'all. The number of ofEcd^ were few. Very 
often the poor Demonstrators were left to shift for 
themselves and approached the villagers as best 
as they could. It was not fair expecting a few 
ill-trained, ill-paid, inerant officers doling out a 
few handful of s^ds to regenerate Indian Agricul- 
ture and then blaming the failure on iSiem. With 
the inauguration of the Reforms in 1919,* these 
Departments, comparatively recent, were transfer- 
red to the Ministers. There was a hu$tle on the 
part of the‘ Legislatures for quick results. There' 
was little real long range planning, 'most dt the 
Departtnents being compelled to make tKeir pro- 
gramme from year to year if not fof qven shof ter 
fSmods. agriculture .one wants, above* all 
things, a high degree of 'certainty over a long 
period of time and one Cfhmot sudddhly change 
the progrq,mme from one thing to another. , There 
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must be a consistently long term plan over a fairly 
long perjod to obtain the full effect. Tlie Agricul- 
tural Departments in fndia, particularly in the 
Provinces, liave rarely enjoyed the benefits of 
working usder these conditions and if the spasmo^ 
die and un-cordinated efforts have not always 
achi^fved the results aimed at, it is, not fair to 
tlirow all the blame on the Departments or the 
cultivators. Those higher in authority responsible 
for formullating policies, cannot escape their shafe 
of the re,sponsibility. 

It must be stressed that the best of schemes, 
however well planned, will depend for its efficient 
execution oa the personnel, whether of the Depart- 
ments or of the village. The most well thought 
out plan will fail in its purjxjse^when this most 
important factor is not given its due importance: — 
the hdman operator on whom the success of all 
schemes must ultimately dep>en^ and it is in this 
that most .of the Government schemes have been 
lacking : — the supreme link of kumbn contact. 
A llittle digressiori to a village about forty years 
ago will' not be unprofitable'; a back ward ''village 
in East Bengal. The population, consisted mainly 
of illiterate cultivators, without even e schotd o'r 
post office within miles. The only officials they 
knew were the chowkidar and the village- Patwari, 
the rent collector, for neither of whom, they had 
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an overwhelming love. For generations the 
peasant had been treated just as an incident on the 
land to provide rtfnt for Jhe Zemindar and the 
Sirkar. lie had no evidence that either cared for 
his welfare, mental or physical, or even for his 
existence so long as the rent or revenue was forth- 
coming. The visit of a high official once in a blue 
moon, often meant “Begar” or “Dali”, (even if 
without the officer’s knowledge), and the best 
course was to be miles away from such ‘ Visita- 
tions.’ . The writer yet vividly relViembers the 
sensation caused by the advent of the local Sub- 
divisional officer to a friend — a retired Gdvern- 
ment Officer who had settled in the Village instead 
of .migrating to the town. As soon as the people 
learnt that he had no ulterior motives, the whole 
cq,urt-yard was filled with curious cultivators who 
came to have a sight of the august personage. 
This may read likt? a story in the.se days when 
even an Honourable Minister may pass by 'in liis 
car 'through a village without attracting any notice 
or may even, cultivate the villager's friendship 
during election times ; but 1 am stating a personal 
experience. ,The village might have been a parti- 
cularly backward one but it did exist and so did 
others like it. Now, when the Demonstrator 
suddenly came upon the unsophisticated culti- 
vators in a similar village with his first dose of 
2 
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uplift, the cultivator’s first re-action was simply to 
shut u^ shop and to be “not at home”. . If the 
demonstrator went to 'his housfe he was in his field, 
if to the field, he was in the house ; or may be, had 
gene to the market. He simply could not be got 
at. When a persistent demonstrator, after several 
attempts, did® get: into touch, the cultivator 
quietly listened to all the talk about scientific 
agriculture, the latest fad of the Sirkar, and, to 
avoid trouble, agreed to everything. And then 
he forgpt all about it as soon as the demonstrator 
turned his back ; or perhaps he consulted the 
village “Dewania” (the wise man) who advised 
him to avoid the Sirkar’s man like a snake ; this 
was only another pretext for raising the rent of the 
land. If by more perseverance, the de^nonstra- 
tor, ultimately succeeded in unloading on to the 
cultivator some of his quota of the Departmental 
improved seed, he very often lorgot to sow it and 
the den^onstrator had neither the time nor the 
energy to see to the actual sowing. ‘ In any case, 
there was little difficulty in pointing out any parti- 
cular plot as being sown with the Departmental 
seeds. I^ers again I ajn telhng nqt a story but my 
personal experience, which may have been parti- 
cularly unfortunate : - I do not know. But there 
were exceptions or we could not have persevered. 
There werp demonstrators who sat down with the 
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cultivator, enquired about his family and smoked 
his hookah before starting his talk on the seed, 
which he did indifectly ; cy perhaps he first got 
into touch with a person of intelligenoe and real 
influence in the village and approached the culti- 
vator through him. There were yillagers who had 
been to towq^ and knew that therp were Govern- 
ment officials having no connectiofi with collectiofl 
of yent or sending people to jail ; that an Agricul- 
ture Inspector was not a Police Inspector ; that 
Government not only collected* revenue but also 
wanted to help the cultivator in its payment. 
These people were the exceptions, through Whom 
have spread the gospel of scientific 'agriculture, to 
however limited extent, into the villages. Or the 
improved seeds would have hardly gone out beyond 
the confines of the experiment, stations. 

The trouble with the uplifters of the several 
t>epartments was fhat they worked without any 
co-ordination, without any drive from^ b^nd : 
They all tried to uplift technical efficiency piece- 
meal, each in his own sphere, withogut uplifting 
the whole man. The teacher tried teaching him 
read and write, ^the medicq treated his^body, the 
Agricultural Inspector tried to make him * an 
efficient agriculturist, the Go-operative Inspector 
a Co-operator, the weaving Instructor an artisan. 
But no authority tried to co-ordinat^ the whole 
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and approach him, not as a mendicant — a re- 
ceipient of favours — but as an intelligent complete 
human being to whom, the land, with all that was 
best in itj by right belonged. The bureaucratic 
machine approached the cultivator as another 
machine ignoring the all* important human factor, 
The vital spark, the human touch, which infuse.® 
life into all successful movements and converts 
even the meanest drudgery into an ennobling duty, 
had been lacking. On the one side were all the 
Governjnent paraphernalia, ready and anxious for 
uplifting the mass ; on the other, was the huge 
p>easantry — ^pathetic, inert, steeped in ignorance 
and poverty, with just a thin curtain between. 
The magic wand, the human contact, which could 
lift the curtain and bring light into darkness was 
wanting. Hence .,the failure ; hence the tragedy. 

If this is toJI>e changed, as changed it must 
be, if all this energy is to be feleiised and utilised 
to the fullest, there must be a re-orientation — a 
new angle of vision. AH plans, all tvorkers must 
take note of the human factor. They must be 
imbued with idealism, cheap gibes to the "contrary 
not withstanding, the idealism of a Swami 
Vivekananda — ^the gregt seer of modern India — 
with whom first origiAated the urge of rural uplift 
in Indiai and whose motto was “service oj 
humanity 



CHAPTER II 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE RURAL VROBLEM. 

The rural problem, in fact the Indian problem, 
requires a revolution rather tha^ evolution* for 
real and effective solution — ordered though it 
must be. It cannot be regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon and dealt with by piecemeal 
measures ; it requires thorough drastic treat- 
ment. It has fortunately now been recognised 
in all quarters that the real progress of 
any nation is not possible without simultaneous 
progress in all spheres of life. Medicine 
without adequat.e nourishment, education with 
a* diseased and ill-nourished • body, ' will avail 
a person little. ^ Food . without intellectual 
or social amenities will not satisfy a formal 
human being. It must be realised that no radical 
and permanent progress in any direction is 
possible if, as at present, the overwhelming pro- 
portion of India’s population depend on agricul- 
ture alone’ without plaiined industrialisation. 
That way surely lies the perpetuation of India’s 
economic bondage. A nation of 400 millions of 
farmers, however efficient, 'cannot st^nd up to 
the mechanised nations of the We.f't. Neither 
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agricultural, or industrial efficiency will by itself, 
lead to India’s salvation. Both must proceed 
simultaneously. The»time for'' industrial, agricul- 
tural, social or moral efficiency in water-tight 
compartments have long been past. It cannot 
be stressed too often that the treatment must be 
of the whole patient and not of .ipy particular 
Organ or disease. iThe time is for immediate and 
determined action embracing the whole Nation 
in all its spheres. It is in a spirit of bold, 
challenging Statesmanship, therefore, that the 
task of the regeneration of India, simultaneously 
in all'her spheres, must be undertaken. 

A beginning, however, must be made at some 
point and let us start with the village. India* is 
a land of villages of which there are over seven 
lakhs with* over 80 per cent, of her population 
living in them, tillage is the hub around which 
Indian life revolves. “In India,” in the inimitable 
imagery of Tagore, “the people have th’eir home 
in the village and their offices in the* city.” The 
l‘94i census shows that the cities and towns 
above ' 5,000 population in India possess an 
a^^egate Urban population jof less than GO 
millions. The trend of human movement during 
the present century h&s, however, been mostly to 
the city — ^away from the country ; and India has 
not escaped from this universal tendency. Very 
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low as the village literacy already is, this migra- 
tion has further denuded the country-side of its 
small quota of tke educjUed middle class who 
have increasingly llockea to the to\\ns with 
better social amenities and better financial 
opportunities. Villages., already backward, Wfere 
left mostly to the poor illiterate cultivators and 
to the inefficient among the middle class who h^ 
nowhere else to go. Resident Zaminders, who 
formerly used to spend most of their income* in 
the villages and were compelled to Ipok after their 
improvement in their own interest, now live 
mostly in the big cities giving nothing back to the 
villages from which they derive the bulk of their 
income. The result was a further deterioration, 
the villages becoming more insanitary and less 
fit to live in, and the cultivators poorer. Worst 
of all, they were left without any natural Jeaders 
who alone could lead them back along the right 
course and whose duty and interest was it to do 
so. It is ‘from the absence of such ‘leadership 
that rural India has suffered a sfrious handi- 
cap compared to Western countries, a fact which 
struck Sir, Joffii Russel sp forcibly., 

“Perhaps the most serious of all tlie difficulties 

^ • m 

confronting Indian Agriculture is the lack of an 
agricultural aristocracy anil of an ediicated agri- 
cultural middle class. Many of the great 
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advances in Western Agriculture are due to men 
of this type ; highly competent agriculturists 
rooted in the soil witl| a thorough knov'ledge of 
crops and Ijve-stock and a shrewd idea of how to 
get the most out of their land. It is quite certain 
that without them the West would have been in 

a far poorer position than it now holds The 

e?ristence of this educated class gives a social 
attractiveness to life in the countrv An 
essential preliminary to the rehabilitation of the 
villages and regeneration of Indian Agriculture is, 
therefore, the settling of an educated middle class 
who will assume the necessary leadersh'p, which 
to be effective must be evolved from within and 
cannot be imjjosed from outside for all times. 
The village leader must be in constant’ touch with 
the cultivator, studying his daily needs and wants. 
He must merge hirpself with the peasantry. It is 
only then that he can win his confidence and help 
him onwards. 

The result of the exodus did not’, however, 
prove a panacea for the young unemployed who 
congregated into the towns. ' They did not 'find it 
all plain sailing; all thai glitterred- was not gold. 
Employment was difficult to obtain — Jiving ex- 
pensive. The education which they had received 
at considerable cost and sacrifice on the* part of 

* P. 60 Applying Science to Crop Production in Inc^'a. 
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their parents^ made them fit for nothing but quill- 
driving; an already overcrowded occupation. 
There was, increasing unemjfJloyment in^the cities 
and stagnation in the villages : there? was dis- 
satisfaction all round 

The question of increasing unemployment 
among the middle class began to engage the 
serious attention of the Government as well as of 
the. public from the beginning of the present 
century, and various remedies were suggested 
from time to time. According to an important 
.school of - political thought the solution of the 
unemployment problem held the ^ key to the 
political problem of the country. The unemploy- 
ment of any large section of the population in 
an.y country is uijdoubtedl.v an important factor 
in •political unrest. During the *world-\^ide slump 
of the thirties, the situation 'became further 
aggravated and most of the Provincial Gf^vern- 
meqts sef up various organisations or*d com- 
mittees to devise solutions. Most of them 
explored various possibilities and subnfitted^ volu- 
minous reports fonnulating different schemes. 
Large scale 'indastrialisatioft, cottage* ifidustnfs. 
middle class^ farming, agricultural colonies, voca- 
tional training all came in for their share. But 
running through them all, sometimes subdued — 
sometimes pronounced, but always persistent, was 
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the one keynote “Back to the Land,” “Ba{;k to 
the Village.” It was felt that the educated 
middle class had travelled tob far from mother 
earth, had become divorced from the realities of 
life and that no permanent and radical solution 
was possible until the spirit was checked. 

' There wap an impression in .some quarters 
chat all that wa’s necessary was for the young men 
te go back to their villages, take to the plough 
and all would be well. The importance • of 
agriculture ^as stressed, the dignity of mannual 
labour extolled and rosy pictures of the o]ien air 
life Held up. Here again I am afraid the? human 
factor was not given its proper importance. I’he 
problem was not studied in all its bearings. 
Whether enough land was available, whether the 
educated young man could make a de(?ent living 
out -of the soil • under existing conditions, and 
above all, whether he was sufficiently trained for' 
the purpose and if not how to obtain this, 
whether the village was fit for him to live in were 
questions not carefully considered and answered. 
As a matter of fact some young men dief go Imck 
to villages "inadequately equipped, and returned 
sadder but wiser. 

Another school Svas all for Industrialisation, 
not givirfg due importance to the basic fact that 
agriculture, after feeding her million^ must ulti- 
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jDately provide the raw materials of most 
industries and that in India at least no industry 
could prosper withdut the simultaneous prosperity 
of agriculture. The example of Gre^it Britain 
c«uld not be copied wholesale elsewhere. 

Nothing practical, however, came out of these 
committees i^nd reports. Before the Governnaent 
could make up their mind and launch any con» 
pr^hensive scheme, the problem was solved fpr 
every one — temporarily at least — by th(; advent 
of the war. The w’hole problem of uhemployment 
vanished .as if by magic. Offices where an M.A. 
could hardly secure an interview were ‘going 
without their full complement of ev^n Matri- 
culates. Private firms found it extremly difficult 
to retain their staff on economic salary or obtain 
new recruits. The war industries and the rapid 
expansion of various _Governnient Departfuents 
were absorbing every able bodied individual with 
a modicUm of education. Huge posters and 
advertisements appeared every day jjicturing the 
most attractive prospects offered +)y various 
Departihents of the Government, both citnl and 
military, afid bo.ys rushed to thefia# in large 
numbers a« soon as they came out of tteir 
teens. The demand was fdr men, more men and 
for yet more men ; not only* for men bftt also for 
women. The teaching profession, formerly, their 
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only refuge, no longer attracted them. They were 
now entering different offices in all the big cities. 

But these conditk)ns were merely transitorj’ 
and cannot continue much longer. The war has 
come to a close. With the cessation of 
hostilities has begun the gradual disbandment of 
all War Organisations and the redaction of the 
huge bureaucratic machine which was absorb- 
ing so many of the formerly unemployed. Mqny 
of the private firms, now engaged in war work, 
will also soon reduce their staff. Business and trade 
will revert to normal, and professions will be full. 
Government is reserving a certain proportion of 
permanent vacancies for demobilised inen who 
will, however, displace those now in. temporary 
employment. New industries will, it is, hoped, 
spring up absorbing . some. But the proportion 
absorbed in all these will be a mere fraction of thp 
number discharged. Those who came direct from 
the villages will find their places filled up and feel 
like fish out of water. 

It will then, however, be a question not only 
of unemploy’ment of some people for whom food 
mqst be found but sofnething much nhoro serioiis 
If the large number of such young men and 
women who have made good money and have 
been accustomed to spend it rather freely, are 
allowed to-roam over society, in their impression- 
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able age, without sufficient and useful occupation, 
the psycholdgical effects will be disastrous. The 
Government is undoubtedjy preparing Schemes 
to safeguard against such contigenciesT and Post- 
War Reconstruction Departments have been set 
up in all the Provinces. Government wheels 
however move slow and do not ajways get oven 
started till a crisis is actually on, •and t' ings haw 
moved almost beyond control. The jX)sition l\as 
l)een further aggravated by the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy, creating divided resjx)n- 
sibility. This has not infrequently led to fatal 
results. There have been ttK) many recent* cases 
for the public to forget. If there Is a. repetition 
of. .similar ujipreparedness, the disaster which 
will overta”ke society will be of an overwhelming 
intensity and magnitude.' 


^Thi* following exlraoU* fr<»m liie Veimuk> of Mian Khan Bahadur 
Afzal Husain in the BfiigaJ Famiiio ('oniini>’sion Rei>ort (wbjjrh rante 
out after the pilmphlet went to the Press) will Ije illuminatiug. 

jChi hiking baek^ one is astonished at the unpreparedffess of India 
to meet the food situation during an eniergeiK'.w In England a 
complete food seheine luid lw*en worked out before the war i4arted. 
It Itas not lavn ]k>ssible to jusecrtain wheteher had, at any 

stage, .suggisted a .similar study' of Ihe food problem of Incfia iu c ase 
of war. It may be said that India had pas.sed Ihrongli the last Gi;^t 
War without food cjifhc ulty, and* thendore the* petition did nut 

demand attention. On the ronirarw for years, numerous invcstujht<»rs 
and writers on economic*, agricultural, •inedic’al and nutritional problems 
had l)eeii ixiinting to the seriousness ^f the food situation in India. 
Stationary, if not diH!lining focxi production, rapidly in(;cea.smg i)opiila- 
lion, underffed- millions, clisea.se and high* mortality had bee^ the topics 
of serious thought and discussion. Was the Government ignorant of 
the normal foc^ .situation in the country.’ Did not dwindling* exfwrts 
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It will, therefore, be fatal to take a com- 
placent view of things. It is tht? "duty of the 
public who are always the ultimale sufferers to 
watch the situation carefully and study the 
various schemes which are being prepared in 
different quarters. They must be ready, each in 
their own spheije, to assist in translating such plans 
into action. Large scale schemes involving the 
whole nation can only be successfully initiated 
and executed by the State. But no schepie. 
however well planned, can be suocessfid if it 
depends for execution on paid staff alone. Close 
co-operation between the Government and the 
public will be indispensable. One can only hope 
that such co-operation will be forthcoming not 
only between the Government and the noi.- 
officials but also among the different sections of 
the public, irrespective of one’s political label. 

In considering in what professions thi.s large 
number ,of young men can be most readily anti 
usefully employed, the Land — as in the i)ast — will 


and increavsinf' iniporls for a pre-eminently agricultural country in li<ate 
a danger ? ’ • 

Even after war had been declared tlie food question rt'ceii'cd 
little attention. Even after Ja^tan entcml the food wn,-; still 

considered a problem of sec<si»jdary importance. Tlie Bihar Govern- 
ments warning of 1940 was not heeded, A series of price c*untrol 
Conferences and FcxkI Conferences ha/1 urged a l)etter Mid <*o-ordiii.'»tcd 
control of food. They caused not a stir, till the situation was out. 
of hand. 
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again loom large. The occupation which provide'^ 
employ ment 'for the bulk of India’s population is 
again bound to caH the largest proportioif of the 
discharged’ personnel. National ecojiomy also 
requires that ‘ agriculture should have her fair 
share of the educated youth. 

The question, howevef, arises what opportu- 
nities will these men have undei^ present conditions^. 

The circumstances which led them to leave the 

• * 

country-side apparently continue unchanged. 
How cfiin they risk going back : why should not 
they try the city again ? It will be th<. purpose 
of the following pages to answer the question and 
suggest means as to how the ser\'ices^ of these 
young men can be utilised to the advantage of 
themselves* as well as of the country. 

, It may be conceded at the outset, that agri- 
culture is, all the world over, one of '^he ’least 
paying of professions. One is struggling against 
Nature most of the lime. The advantq^es of a 
cit.y-life are ’apparent — fixed hours, fixed income 
with all the excitement the city provides. 
Agriculture is hardly for the man who fond of 
.sedentary work pr the excitement of tity-Hfe, n5r 
is it for th^ ambitious map who wants to amass 
a fortune. Against this ihust be remembered 
that the average farmer grows his own* food and 
gets fresh ^nd healthy nourishment Ijcyond the 
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reach of the average townsman of the same status. 
The pleasure which is derived from watching one’s 
own tree grow and bear fruit, by working with and 
fighting Nature as need be, is, to many, much 
greater than an hour in a cinema. F'or the 
average man with a small capital, who will be 
satisfied with a healthy and honest living working 
in the open air, agriculture now holds as good a 
•prospiect as any other profession, fie must, 
however, come with a new out-look ; he mu.st 
scrap obsolete methods and adopt scientific 
practiefe and improved technique which have made 
agriculture a paying proposition in the Wesjen: 
countries. If- agriculture is to be raised from the 
mire to which it has fallen, it is only such men 
who can do it, and by adopting new methods. 

Fortunately, the last three years have effected 
a considerable changfe in the agricultural .condi- 
tions in India. Obstacle's to profitable farming 
which appeared formidable are in the process of 
being gradually removed. Prices of agricultural 
produce have gone high, perhaps never to return to 
the old level. Roads have-been and are being con- 
structed jn J;he interior, opening up new land and 
facilitating transport of agricultural [iroduce, a 
factor of tremendous importance in ji^ofitable 
agricultui’e. A large quantity of war material 
will be available, enabling the use of improved 
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machinery and even of power. The advent of the 
smcall electric motor and the small portable petrol 
engine will bring tiie use of mechanical power in 
‘rural areas within the realm of practical politics. 
Schemes for electrifying rural areas are already 
under active consideration and will undoubtedly 
materialize in the not dislant future. This •will 
bring power within the reach of almost every 
viljage. The old order has vanished — never, let 
us. hope, to return. This is not to say that the 
time has come for complacency.* The new 
opportunities have got to be directed along the 
right channel and utilized before they can* have 
their full effect in improving agricultwal condi- 
tions. The time is just ripe for a supreme effort 
for an fill out drive, without which things will 
revert to their old grooves.^ 

ft is here that the demobjhzed young* man 
will have his opportunity. He has worked ^under 
supervi.si(}n and learnt the tremendous importance 
of punctuality and attention to details. He has 
seen at first hand, work of a variegitted n^ure 
and apjfreciated the inter-dependence of various 
factors in the execution of any parficftlar ts^k. 
In many cases, he has learnt some i)articular handi- 
craft and acquired an aptitude in the use of some 
tools, in which most of our c’ultivators ^e fatally 
lacking. He will have acquired the team spirit and 
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realized the tremendous advantage of co-operative 
over individual efforts in all spheres oT activities, a 
factor which is goin^- to play* a most significant 
part in tfie rural regeneration of future^ India: 
Above ail he will have shed the fatalistic sjjirit 
and learnt that obstacles are there, only to be 
corrquered. Iq fact his whole vision of life will 
have been altered* and he will come back as a 
new man, full of hope and determination. With 
the cessation of hostilities, India must begin a 
new and incessant war against her insidious and 
perpetual enemies — a war against inertia, ignor- 
ance,'poverty and disease ; and it will be for these 
young men, alert and ambitious, with a new 
vision, to lead India to victory in this new battle — 
so that she can take her rightful plac^ in the 
comity of Nations^ It will be for them to resume 
their' natural leadership .in rural India; The 
prese:i2t backward condition o^ agriculture, instead 
of proving a deterring factor, should oilly act as 
a further incentive. A comparison of conditions 
in iiJastem' Europe may serve as a lesson : — 
“In many directions there are great oppcfrtunities 
fdr^ develbptng efficiency, in securing the use of 
better seeds and more, manure, in improving the 
quality of the anirhals and introducing more 
modern methods of ’feeding them. Nothing has 
yet been done about ground fertilisersi In many 
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Eastern European countries, dung is used for 
fuel, ii^tead of on the land ; in some it is i^sed as 
building material fof pigstiges. Even in the West 
the methods of collecting and conserving cow- 
dung, in France for example, are primitive and 
involve an enormous loss of plant, nutrient : The 
li.quid manure; is not saved at all. .Yet the liquid 
manure cart which, despite the offensive odour, 
contributes so much to the phenomenal higli 
grass and hay yields in countries like ^Switzerland, 
should be a regular feature everywhere. As for 
artificial fertilisers their use in Eastern Europe is 
practically unknown ; Germany is ^aid to have 
stimulated fertilisers consumption in Poland but 
the quantities used are still insignificant — com- 
pared in relation, to the whole area farmed. 
Considering how little new ©utrients of any kind 
is , put ■ back into the land it is surprising that 
these Eastern countries do not get even iower 
yields.”* 'If an educated farmer can make a 
living in Europe under these conditions, so pan 
his counter-part in India. Scientific discoveries 
have placed resources within his reach to changp 
these things ’for the better.’ The job is waiting 
for. the man nnd the man for^the job and it is for 


Pp 76. '‘Food and Fanning in Post. War Europe” — P. Lamartine 
Yalee and O. ’V^arriner. 
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the Government and the public to bring them 
together. It is when things are at* their, darkest 
that the prize is th^ highest' for the bold imagi- 
native man. It was a Dunkirk which revealed a 
Ghurchill. There is, however, no time ior 
pusillanimity or hesitancy. The time is for quick, 
d^rmined and concerted action pr the golden 
“opportunity mky slip by never perhaps to return 
iu our generation. Once the men have drifted to 
other occupations, the surplus war materials 
utilized for other purposes, the present enthusiasm" 
evaporated, no amount of planning, however 
meticulously worked out, will be of any avail. 
The right type of men — the one indispensable 
factor for the successful execution of such schemes 
will not be forthcoming. Thp vast expenditure 
of money" and energy spent on these men during 
the last few years . must be harnessed to the 
country’s nr-eds and directed along right channels 
instead- of being one frittered away. 

A serious responsibility will, however, lie with 
the Government in the selection of the right 
personnel. In the huge material v^ich the 
Governihent has gathered under it,' there are all 
sorts of persons, good, bad and inclifferent ; the 
right kind must be sorted out with care and fitted 
in their proper places. Unfortunately, in India, 
as well as in most other countries, the agricultural 
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classes have very often consisted of men who 
have been lacking in energy and initiative or have 
failed “in finding «cope in^ other occuifetions. 
There is a* prevalent notion that agrfculture is 
gopd enough for any one. “No man is considered 
to be too big a fool to be a farmer.” This, 
however, is very far from being the truth and. to 
this notion is very largely due 'the present back-* 
ward conditions of agriculture in India and maijy 
other countries. The time has come to revise 
the notion. In .some respects, it is the most 
exacting of all occupations, demanding incessant 
vigilance and care and requiring a weftking 
knowledge of various other trtides^. Agri- 
culture is based not on one but on various 
sciences. 'It should be the business of the 
Gc^venirnent to see that tho.se ^lio revert to the 
land do not consist mainly of the refuse of other 
professions. There *must be enough of others to 
guide and lead. Rural India demands, ^not the 
reject, but the select ; she is entitled to no less. 
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TRAINING AND ORGANISATION 

No one needs to be told that he must have a 
training in the profession which he proposes to' 
^dopt as a dareer. Agriculture is regarded as 
the only exception. There is an impression in 
some quarters that as it is practised by .the 
illiterate all over the country, one need ohly take 
to the plough and start ; but one must learn ('ven 
to plough a furrow straight. The cultivator has 
been carrying on his work for generations, and it 
is in his blood. He observes and takes part in 
the work since his toddling stage aud^ uncons- 
ciously imbibes lot of knowledge and practice. 
Even then the cultivator has not made a very 
good job of it. The educated farmer, starting’ 
withdut this initial advantage, must ' not only 
make up for this, but must also improve upon the 
traditional methods of the cultivator. He must 
adopt' improved technique. 

Improved agriculture is based not on one 
science, but on several ; it is not oqjy a science 
but also an art — the skill for whicli must be 
acquired' by constant practice. Scientific dis- 
coveries, during the last quarter of a centurj' 
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liave placed new weapons in the hands of the 
farmers to •wrest more from the soil, but they 
must" be trained to use tb^m, and only by so 
'doing will usher a new era, both for the country 
iyid for themselves. 

It hardly needs stressing, therefore, that one 
must have a sound training, both theoretical, and 
practical, before settling on the land. One mu^t 
be a practical cultivator to make money out of 
the soil. This has been occasionally lost sight 
of in Che past, with grief to those who have tried 
the experiment. This, however, need frighten no 
one. Training for the average man need not 
necessarily mean a degree course in a college. 
As a matter of fact many of the demobilized 
personnel' will be too old for the purpose. 
Eortunately in agriculture oije can Jearn as he 
earns. Before proceeding 'further, this will be a 
suitable place to cbnsider the kind of organization 
which will be most favourable to the siifccessful 
execution erf the plan formulated in these pages* 
The kind of . training will depend on .and form an 
integrjrf part of the organization. 

What •distinguishes a» man from »an animal 
is that hg wants satisfaction not only fot his 
body, but also for his nfind : — ^inlellectnal and 
m<jral. Provision for merely physical existence, 
even if adequate, does not satisfy him. He must 
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have recreation, society and facilities for educat- 
ing his children. Very few villages provide these. 
Even elementary physical aroenities are inade- 
quate ; sanitary and medical provisions are 
most unsatisfactory. All these must be changed 
if ‘the educated man, who wants not merely to 
exist but to live, is to be attracted to the village ; 
i^ must provide, something more than the mere 
elementary needs of the body. At the same time 
we' cannot wait for the village to be converted 
into the Uliopia ( compared to the Jjresent 
standard) before work can be started. Both 
must proceed simultaneously and a practical via 
media sought. Developments must also be 
simultaneous along the different lines and properly 
co-ordinated to have their full effects, ' (1) 

Public Health and Medicine, ‘ { 2 ) Educatiop, 
(3) .Agriculture and' Fishery, (4) Industry, 
(5) Social amelioration. 

The first step should, therefore, be the crea- 
tion of a number of selected villages as centres 
which- could be gradually developed as model 
villages* where trained men and women* could 
settle to Ijegin with, and from vij, here the work 
could radiate. 

In the words of Tagore again : “Whenever 
the people *of one single village will have learned 
effectively to combine for the promotion»of health. 
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education, employment and enjoyment of life of 
each and all* within that village, they will have 
lighted a torch in 4;he path' of Swaraj of* India. 
Thereafter' it would not be difficult to* light one 
tofch from another, and so Swaraj will advance 
of itself, along the route of multi-sided develop- 
' ment illumined by its spirit of self-reliance.”* 

To begin with, there sht>ul3 be in .sucH 
villages, a medical graduate with a well-equipped 
dispensary, a high school for boys and another 
for girCs, a trained agriculturist, preferably a 
graduate with a small farm and seed godbwn, a 
Aveaving instructor and last but not the leAst, a 
veterinary assistant with a dispensary. A library, 
a cinema and other forms of recreation might 
come later.* The establishment of such a colony, 
by .itself, will help* in attracting pther middle class 
people- to the village. It will then be able to 
improve otlier villages corning within its sphere 
of influence. A few such colonies, it is understood, 
have been working with success in the Punjab. 
These proposed villages will not, however,'* be 
scgregatetl colonies of oYily educated men, but will 
include all the classes ordinarily resident in "a. 
village. Thg educated sectjon will be expected to 
act as leaders. The neucleus df such centres already 

1 Reconstruction and Education in inral India. l^m Chano 
Lai, Ph.D., pagfc 81 . 
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exist in many villages vnth a school and dispen- 
sary ; which can be <Ieveloped as training centres, 
with the necessary ^gricultnral and other feqnjj>- 
ments. What is wanted is a definite’ plan and 
co-ordination. Initiative must first corhe from 

k * 

the Government. 

The scheme, however, envisages voluntary 
co-operation betwieen the Government staff and 
the people. The settling of a few officers or of 
a few educated men in a village will, by it|elf; 
achieve little. The initiative will have to come 
from {he top with a Government whidi can 
ensuife such co-operation. One can only hope 
that such transformation will be effected before 
the war is over. 

The Farm referred to in the previous para- 
graph should serve three purposes : Demonstra- 
tion, ‘training and propagation of iniproved seeds. 
It should be adequately equifJped for the purpp'se 
both m our men and materials. Initial training 
to the prospective farmer can be given on these 
fariiis for about three months and he can come 
back for a further course’ later. Annual exhibi- 
tions should be organized in these, demonstrating 
the results obtained op the experimeytal stations. 
Improved seeds of all varieties should be available 
here. Extension lectures should be arranged in 
each village by the demonstrators • or village 
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leaders by whatever name they may be called. 
They must ‘have been given a thorough training 
both in theory and practice and should have 
• attended ’a short course in a regular agricultural 
ijistitute. A serious mistake in the past has been 
in sending out ill-trained demonstrators to the 
\nllages, many of whom 'have done more harm 
than good and which has taken ’a long time to 
re^iair. The ordinary cultivator judged the depgirt- 
ment by its demonstrators with whom he came 
into personal contact. When he discovered that 
the demonstrator was lacking in knowledge of 
ordinary agricultural practice, he lost all fhith in 
his scientific advice which might have^been quite 
sound. The practice in the best schools in placing 
a senior teacher in charge of the Kindergarten 
classes is perfectly sound. The psychology of 
the unsophisticated villager is very similar to 
that of a child, add &st impressions are all im- 
portant.* These demonstrators should be selected 
from the locality and not imported from outside.* 
The latter cannot penetrate to the centre. Every 
village *should have its own Hampden. 

The tsaining. on theses farms will be mainly 
of a prac;l;ical nature, the theoretical portion 
being primarily devoted to explaining the im- 
proved raethotls advocated.- As has been men- 
tioned more than once, agriculture . is both a 
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science and an art and the necessary skill must 
be acquired by constant practice. The handling 
of simflle tools and hnproved“ appliances should 
form an essential part ; above all, care of animals 
should occupy a large part of the course. It is 
an unfortunate fact in Indian Agriculture, that 
although our cultivator^, within their limitations, 
may hold their owTi against many in the matter 
of crops their ignorance and carelessness in 
matters pertaining to animals is colossal ; and 
this must be ‘rectified from the beginning.: It is 
in this branch that the greatest leeway is to be 
made ‘and it is on this that the greatest stress 
must be laid during the period of training, both 
at the farms and in the extension schemes. We 
shall have more to say on this in the chapter on 
Animal Husbandry. There is another source from 
which'- a good deal of' practical information can 
be derived, and whose importance can be hardly 
exaggerated, the practical exi)erienced cultivators 
in each village, a source the young college 
gradfiate is rather apt to ignore. One can imbilie 
more pYactical knowledge from them than from 
the collegi syllabus. -As in all other* professions 
there are, in farming, tjie good and the bad, .and 
if the average follow^Jd the lead of the best in 
each village, conditions would have been very 
different from what they actually «.are. The 
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writer wishes to render grateful acknowledgment 
to the unsophisticated village cultivator, who 
has been his mahi instructor in practii^al agri- 
culture. Any time spent with them '^ill be fully 
worthwhile. In a vast country like India thpre 
is a great difference in agricultural practice 
between different regions', and a good deali can 
be learnt by occasional visit ‘to other places 
A, striking example as to how the ordinary culti- 
vator can alter the agricultural practice of a 
locality has recently occurred in Assam. A few 
years ago the cultivation of vegetables and the 
raising of poultry in many parts of Assaih were 
practically confined to the requirements of home 
consumption. The indigenous cultivator was 
satisfied with a single crop of paddy and a tiny 
vegetable patch for his own use. His needs were 
few, the land fertile and not overworked. ’There 
was considerable uncultivated area still available 
and a flow of immigration from the neighbouring 
province of Bengal, mostly Mymensingh. The 
indigent immigrant was accustomed"* to hardship 
and needed cash for all his requirements ; for 
clearing jungle,, for building house and purchasing 
cattle. He broke new land and introduced his 
agricultural practice wherever he settled. He 
has not only introduced the cultivation of vege- 
tables and is raising poultry but has also intro- 
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duced such cash crops as jute and potatoes. He 
is taking two crops of^ paddy where only one grew 
before. The indigenous cultivator has not lagged 
behind, an^ is now growing all these himself, thus 
changing the face of the country : all this by sheer 
force of example without any propaganda. The 
Agricultural Department has helped by supplying 
s6eds of improved varieties and giving instruction 
where required, but the main drive has come from 
the immigrant who has proved the most success- 
ful demonstrator. 

In addition to the average cultivator there 

will, it is hojjed, spring up in the future, a large 

class who - will want to go in for farming on a 

larger scale and will want higher education. 

There will be others, who will, have to. act as 

research whrkers and instructors. In fact the 

demand for these in the immediate future will be 

* 

quite large as the Government has large scale 
plans for. post-war India and it has been realized 
that no work can be started without a properly 
trained^ staff. For all these men, a higher and 
more scientific training in Agricultural Colleges 
will, be ‘necessary. ‘Fortunately, Agricultural 
Colleges in most provinces are already in existence. 
But unlike the Western countries very few of 
their products go back to the land foT a living. 
Perhaps the training received is not <|uite ade- 
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quale for the purpose ; perhaps, as we have 
already, seen* life in a villa.^e does not attract 
them. In the West there is a large proportion of 
such stpdents, who go back to the country, and 
it .is mainly through their example, rather thajii 
through the paid staff, that rural improvement 
h^ mostly ,come. While a student in ’an 
American College, the writer worked on such ♦ 
farpi for sometime, an experience he will ne\*er 
forget. The owner was an M.Sc., a former Uni- 
versity •Instructor, who himself w'orked pn the 
field with his men. The wife looked after the 
creamery. In the morning and evening all, 
master and men, sat down at the same table, the 
lunch being sent to the fields. In the evening, 
after dinner, the Jiired labour having retired, we 
sat* down to discuss India, ^ America, 6r perhaps 
li^ratilre as the mood. led. us. The women* folk 
plying their needle all the time, would occasionally 
join in. X)n Sundays the husband wouki hitch 
a pony to tfie buggy and repair to the nearest 
neighbour, the nearest club or perha’ps njarket- 
ing in tile town, with his wife. Motor car and 
cinema had liardly yet arrived. It must be qur 
aim to settl* such men in ©very village and make 
every village fit for such men to live, yhey will 
be no worse off than many iiebple plying their pen 
for a mere pittance in the city. The course in the 
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Agricultural College will have to be devised so 
as to suit both the research wortcer and the 
practical farmer. There wilh have to be bifur- 
cation after a preliminary common course. A 
plea may be entered here for a closer association 
of the agricultural colleges with the Universities 
which can ^nd should play a vital part 
in the scheme. The students of the agri- 
cultural college sliould feel themselves an 
integral part of University life and not a separate 
body. , Research workers would be con- 
siderably benefitted by such closer association. 
Spirit of research and investigation cannot be 
acquired,, but can be best developed in the 
University atmosphere, working under recognized 
savants. Most of the Universities' haye chairs 
for many *of the sciences on which agriculture is 
based and such association will be of mutual 
benefit. Agriculture, however, should have its 
own faculty in the University. The professors 
and^ students of an Agricultural Institute, which 
should include all subjects pertaining to rural life, 
can afso impart a new tone, a new outlo6k, to the 
average stiident of other branches.* The latter 
may also take up manycsubjects of such an Institute 
with considerable advantage to himself. 

As most of the agricultural colleges in India 
are already affiliated to a University* no radical 
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iteration would be required to give effect to the 
above plan. 

In Bengal thefe is an agricultural Institute 
afiiliate.d to the Dacca University. IiJ Barrack- 
pore, the Calcutta University has got an Institute 
for practical training which can be develop»ed 
into a full flqdged institute for hig)ier training. 

The writer would venture ’to* offer a furthef 
suggestion for establishing a closer link between 
agriculture and the University. Most of the 
Universities have now recognised vanous subjects 
in the curriculum of the Matriculation and Inter- 
mediate courses. Even laundry is a recognized sub- 
ject for girls. Agriculture appears to be the only 
exception, although many of the subjects offered 
are of mjuch'less practical use in later life. It is 
suggested that this may now be. rectified. What- 
ever profession one adppts,_ there are few p*eople 
in India who do not own a few bighas of Ignd, a 
few fruit* trees or at least a vegetablew patch. 
Whatever a^icultural training may be received 
in the school or college, will be of sonle practical 
use and Some of these students may subsequently 
enter an agricultural college 'or settle bn*the lapH, 
when such instructions will be invaluable. The 
difficulty of translating this idea into ^action is 
recognized,- but they are fiot insurmountable. 
There was ‘considerable opposition even in many 
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western countries when proposals for recognising 
agriculture for University degree wa? first mooted. 
But these have bee^ overcome. In Bengal there 
are alreat^y facilities in some colleges and schools 
fpr receiving agricultural training, e.g., ^he 
Rajshahi and Daulatpur colleges, and the Dacca 
and Chinsura ^Farm Agricultural Schools. There 
«u*e many more ih most of the major provinces. 
What is suggested is that these should be included 
in the regular university course. Without such 
recognition *such courses do not unforiunately 
have much attraction for those who aspire after 
higher training. 



CHAPTER rV 


LAND TENURE ; FARM SITE 

Having received his* training, the first, re- 
quirement of the prospective • farmer is securiiag 
a suitable site for his farm. In fact, this shopld 
precede his training, because on the site will 
depend largely the kind of training “which will be 
most useful to him. And here he will meet with 
his first and perhaps the most formidable obs- 
tacle. One cannot, at the same* tiine, be too 
fastidious in his choice, because on this will 
depend the • success of his venture. No trouble 
will be too great! 

The difficulties are largely due to the prresent 
IfCnJ tenure systenl, particularly in the perma- 
nently settled areas. One of the potent causes 
of’ the present deplorable condition of Indian 
agriculture is the long chain of • middlemen 
between? the State and the actual cultivator and 
the infinite .sub^ vision and’ fragmentation of ^ the 
majority of^the holdings w^ch have reduced them 
nduch below economic unitsi! The subject is too 
vast and complicated to be discussed in detail here. 
But as the question of agricultural improvement 
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is indissolubly linked up with a proi)er solution 
of this problem, a brief discussion "of the diffi- 
culties which will confront our farmer, and some 
possible remedies is attempted below. Those 
desirous of more detailed information may consvjlt 
the several works of Dr. R. K. Mukherjee, who 
has” dealt exhaustively 'with this question. 

The present tenancy system in the perma- 
nently settled areas is largely the direct outcome 
of Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement Act 
passed in 17f)S, about a century and a hklf ago. 
There is now, between the Government, to whom 
the land belongs, and the cultivators, a large 
number of middlemen, whose function appears to 
be merely the collection of rent and adding, a 
percentage for themselves before passing it on to 
the next man. They are, in plain language, mere 
parasites. The actual cultivator is treated as 
merely the tiller of the soil. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the landlord are much concerned with 
the capacity of the peasant to pay, so long as 
the revenufe is regularly forthcoming. Govern- 
ment is an impersonal’ machine, {fnd the 
ZamindaA, \nost of them absentees,* show little 
or no interest in the land or in the efficiency of 
cultivation. On the “other hand the cultivator 
has little sense of security, either in the possession 
of his land or in the enjoyment of the? legitimate 
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fruits of his labour. It is hardly to be wondered 
that under *the circumstan^s the cultivator is 
apathetic and agritulture has reached th^ present 
‘level of stagnation. The Zamindars arfwell as the 
cultivators regard land as a legitimate commodity 
for barter ; to the latter, in fact, this under the 
present contritions, is very often J;he only means 
of raising any funds in einergencies. Theee 
constant transfers, our present laws of inheritjyice 
and social customs, have all led to considerable 
sub-division and fragmentation of the individual 
holdings, and have led, as already pointed out, to 
their reduction below economic; units. Judged 
even by the low standards of subsfsteiice in India 
the economic holding, from which an average 
family . could eT^e out the bare necessities of 
existence, haa been variously estimated at between 
five to ten acres, depending largely on the "nature 
of the soil. As will appear from the followinng 
figures (in acres), according to the census of 1931 
the actuals 'are much less. 

• ® 

Bombay C.P. Punjab Madr^ Bengal .Assam U.P. Bibaj & Orissa 

11.7*8.5 7.2 4.5 2.4 2 6 4 to 5 

The individual cultivation per family of the 
majority, between 60 to\0%, is even less as 
many of the actual cultivators have no land of 
their owrf, but simply cultivate small areas under 
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superior tenants who own the holdings and sub- 
divide them among !^b-tenants. Very often it is 
much less than even two acre'is. In Bengal, for 
insntance, '^the Land Revennue Commission of 
19JfcO discovered that the number of families, 
holding less than two acres was 46%, between 
2 and 3 acres, IJL.2%, and that betwepn 5 and 10^ 
17% only. In lan enquiry into 5923 holdings, 
which had changed hands, they further foupd 
that only 38% was actually cultivated by the 
owner, 31.7% by co-sharers, 24.6% by ‘under 
tenants, and 5.7% by hired labour. The Com- 
mission was of the opinion that about 20 '/r of 
the arable. area in Bengal was cultivated on the 
share system, and not by the owner. This 
resulted in most cases in the cultivators receiving 
only half the product of their labour. 

Vfery few even qf these holdings are ip 
compact blocks, but are mostly divided into small 
scattered- plots. This fragmentation has ‘been no 
less harmful, and has led to inefficiency in various 
directions. This has gone to such ah extent that 
there are tiny plots, which are difficult to work 
evei\ with bullocks, let alone the -use of machinery. 
The following are some of the direct results of the 
twin evils of sub-division and fragmentation : — 
1. The fields are scattered and ’the culti- 
vator has to travel a .considerable way 
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with his bullocks and the simple tools 
to reach them. 

2. Personal care and super visidh over 
these fields are difficult and economic 
use of hired labour a practical im- 
possibility. 

3. T^e use of improved machinery ^nd 
improved methods are extremely diffi- 
cult. 

,*1. The innumerable ‘bunds' and ails’ 
dividing the plots throw ^ good deal of 
arable area out of cultivation’ and the 
wastage in the aggregate is cdhsider- 
able. The jungle growth on these also 
harbour insects and other pests. The 
only redeeming feature is that in .some 
season in some areas these nre the only 
green forage available to the emaciated 
cattle ! 

5*. Irrigation under above con^ifions is 
very difficult and expensive. 

(i. Last but not the least, they are Sburces 
of constant friction and Iftigation 
•between ownerS of adjdlniAg plots. 

It is (iilear that a radical change of the system 
is urgently called for. The»Tjovernment, interested 
in saving' the goose laying •the golden* eggs, have 
been recently forced by circumstances to lake 
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some action, but this has been mostly of a spas- 
modic nature. Durjng the last fenf years most 
legislatures have passed various laws abolishing 
irregular exactions, conferring certain ’rights on' 
the cultivators, and making his hold on the land 
generally more secure. In the Punjab the land 
consolidation schemes have made considerable 
progress, and out of thirty millions of arable land 
one million is reported to have been so con- 
solidated. Conditions in other provinces, where 
the evil is even more pronounced, are less favonr- 
able. Apart from the opposition of vested 
interests there will undoubtedly be objections 
from many of the tenants themselves to such 
schemes. Conservatism, the cultivator’s attach- 
ment to his own plot, actual inconvenience in 
some cases fomented by interested parties, vnll 
all have their full play in such a large scale 
scheme, as in cases of all social reforms. This 
has been so even in an advanced country like 
Prance, when such schemes were 'being given 
effect to. But that is no reason for avoid- 
ing or postponing the ine^dtable. They should 
rather be incentives to early, action. The 
difficulties can and mpst be overcome. The 
Bengal Commission has revealed the glaring 
inequity oi the present system and has also in- 
dicated a way out. The necessity of a-modifica- 
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tion of the present system has been admitted 
practicaJIy ofi all hands. India has surely not yet 
been so bankrupt In her statesmanship tkat re- 
ihedies for an admitted evil cannot be discovered. 
It, is a case where the inconvenience, even the 
distress, of the few, must be subordinated to the 
good of the ipajority and compulsipn resorted ’to. 

Piecemeal legislation can howfever only act aS 
pailjiatives to be adopted till a thorough change 4n 
the system cajt.be effected. There must be a radi- 
cjd change, not only in details, but in tliQ whole 
outlook and conception in regard to land. ^Land 
must be looked upon primarily as the reservoir 
from which the whole nation draws its sustenance. 
If forests, mineral resources require conservation, 
land, the source of the greatest wealth of the nation, 
requires this still more. It is a natioAal posses- 
sion ; and this fundamental fact must be recog- 
nised in all schemes of development or legislation. 
The fand* must ultimately belong to whoever 
cultivates her. In this respect many primitive 
tribes, where the revenue is raised from .other 
sources and land is not for sale, are really in 
advance of rflany* so called civilised nations. 

The upheaval, which will be caused by any 
such large scale change, will undoubtedly drive 
many parasities away from the land. This will be 
inevitable ahd all tq the good. These men will be 
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compelled to seek their living in more legitimate 
persui^, mainly < in industrial ’occupations ; 
relieving the present pressure* on the land. This 
will assist iin the starting of new industries pol only 
in the cities but also in the rural areas. Tliis, along 
with increased agricultural efficiency, is equally 
imperative for rural regeneration. . Agriculture’s 
loss ( ! ) will be industry’s gain. ITie distress caused 
to the few during the transitory period may be 
mitigated by effecting the transformation by- 
stages* The alternative — a wider and more' 
violent revolution, which will follow if the present 
situation is allowed to drift indefinitely, will cause 
greater distress to a larger number. 

The above shows the difficulties which have 
been placed in the way of the educated farmer by 
the present tenure system in securing a compact 
area for his farm. He cannot, however, wait till 
all this is changed. He must start with what may 
be available in his own village or elsewhere and 
continue acquiring adjacent plots, when available, 
There is, liowever, another direction where chances 
of securing suitable compact blocks are more 
favourable. There is yet in Ind-ia a large area not 
brought .under . cultivatidn, .termed .“Cultural 
waste” and now is Hhe most opportune moment 
for colonising this with the new generation. The 
latest available figures for British India places this 
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round about 92 million acres, although it has varied 
from year to ’year. Current* fallow is placed at 
about 45 millions. The figure for similar areas in 
the States is higher. It is significant that, there has 
been no considerable change in the area shown as 
Cultivable waste since 1918 when this was estimat- 
ed at 86.4 million acres. It is clear, Jtherefore, that 
for whatever reason, inspite of the ptessure of popu- 
lation, increased poverty and malnutrition, ^iherc 
has been no ai^cciable increase in the area under 
-cultivation by bringing a part of tfiis axyiilahle 
area under the plough in at least a quarter^ of a 
century. If anything, the tendency has been 
in’ the reverse direction. The recent - GF.OW- 
MGRE-FOOD-CAMPAIGN does not also appear 
to have marked aqy considerable progress in this 
direction. Top optimistic views of bringing all 
thi§ waste land under cultivation which pre\'ail in 
many quarters should, therefore, be discounted. 
The a^iciiltural value of a good deal of this under 
'present conditions is problematical. Man;^ of 
these can only be re-claimed by joint effort jyid at 
considerable cost. Some are insanitary jand require 
radical healtB measures ; sopne liable to depreda- 
tion from wild animals making individual settle- 
ment impossible. Many afe without means of 
communication, transport and marketing facilities. 
Even in Ass’am, wh§re the immigration question is 
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looming large and such areas are considered abun- 
dant, such colonisation schemes hav^ beei) held up 
owing partly to dearth of suitable sites. 

Thisjs not to say that there is no cjiance of 
starting such settlemens. On the contrary is 
wdthin everyone’s experience that considerable 
arfeas are still awaiting exploitatiop. It will be 
‘seen from the ‘above that many of the obstacles 
can be overcome by large scale operations. Pro- 
perly developed by combined ac^n with State 
help, ijt is in* these areas that the prospect, of group, 
settlement and of the adoption of improved agri- 
cultural technique will be most promising. 

In their last meeting held at Baroda in 
November 1943, the Board of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry in India passed certain reso 
lutions on a similar subject which are difficult to 
improve upon and are quoted in full : - 

1. A survey of all cultivable waste land areas 
should be undertaken to ascertain to whom they 
belong and why they are not cultivated and re- 
main^ unproductive. Projects should be prepared 
for the utilisation of such parts of these areas as 
ca^^n be brought under cultivation. ' 

2. A survey should be’ undertaken of primary 
catchment areas. Oh this basis, suitable projects 
should be prepared for the control of erosion and 
the . provision of irrigation. 
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3. A survey should be undertaken of culti- 
vated lands not utilised to tha full advant^e due 
to causes such as* the presence of deep-rooted 
weeds, .water-logging, deposition of ^alts, the 
occurrence of sand dunes etc., and projects should 
be prepared for the improvement of such lands. 

4. Projects should be prepared for the exten- 
sion to the maximum limit of irrgation facilities 
by .canals, tanks, wells and by the provision of 
pumping equipments. 

5. 'Projects should be prepared for thp rapid 
development of road and river communications. 

These resolutions were passed by the highest 
agricultural experts of India more t£an two years 
ago and it may be hoped that action has been al- 
ready initiated on, the above lines. When imple- 
mented, they will give a clear idea as to tv^hat areas 
are actually available and how to develop then! ; the 
wastage entailed by indivildual effort will then be 
saved.* Combined State and private action might 
then be taken in bringing such land under culti- 
vation. This is essential if there is "to tjp real 
extension* of the area under food-crops. Di.stri- 
bution of softie literature and small quantities* of 
seed, replacing some ’cash 4)^ food crops are by 
themselves hardly enough 1o achieve tlje object. 
Let the Government show their earnestness in 
living this vital problem by implementing the 
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proposals of their own experts instead of merely 
drawing up still more new schemes*. In. all such 
plans time is of the utmost essence : Let there be 
a beginning of action instead of mere discussion's. 

Reverting to the question of the selection of 
sites : The educated pioneer must begin with the 
the best of wh/it is available and thep try for better 
‘facilities. There is, as has been already pointed 
out, enough scope even under present conditions. 
The following factors will have cfvasiderable in- 
fluence on the success of a scheme and must be* 
kept in view in making a selection : - 

(A) Climate, (B) Facilities of Communica- 
tions, (C) Water Supply including irrigation, (D) 
Availability of labour. 



CHAPTER V 


FARM PRACTICE AND CR(}PS 

We shall now discuss the general agricultural 
practice which should be adopteii on these small 
farms. Knowledge about details* of cultivation 
and actual skill will have to be acquired durjng 
the trainin^and through practice and expdl*ience. 
All th^t %e attempted in a book of this 
size is to indicate the broad outlines and give some 
generiil hints. 

The farming practice and tUfe crops to be 
raised will naturally depend on the nature of the 
soil, fertility as well as adaptability to different 
crops, and on £he distribution of .the plots. 
Specialised farming as understood in the West will 
no*t have much scd^e in these small farms, and 
one wust go in for mixed farming. Theje must 
hoiVever be a departure from the current practice* 
of depending on fields crops alone. Considft-able 
attention should be paid to animal husbandry and 
growing of fwiits.which should be adopted as major 
items instead of merely as/side-lines. Even on a 
small farm, they hold prtjUhise of larger profits 
than many field crops. Vegetable gardening is 
another side-line which will repay any labour that 
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can be spared, particularly near towns or wnere 
transport facilities aire available. As a matter of 
fact new big cities truck gardening might be adopt- 
ed as the 'main line. Another possibility to be 
ejq)lored is the growing of new crops. How this can 
change the agricultural practice of a locality by 
private effortg has been descTibe^d elsewhere. 
What may be common in one locality may 
prove quite a novelty in another. Linseed, 
ground-nut and soyabean may ,.be tried in 
many , localities. With the development of 
the textile industry, there will be increased 
demand for cotton, which is now grown only in 
special areas.' In many Western countries there 
is a special staff attached to the I>epartments of 
Agriculture whose particular June! ion, is to ex- 
plore such- posibilities. The intelligent farmer iwill 
find Considerable scope for exercising his ingenuity 
in this direction. 

Ordinary field crops may be classified" under 
two broad categories ; 

'(1). ‘Food Crops and (2) Cash Crops; 
the former consisting mainly of cereals aind pulses 
and the' la'tter of such crojis^as Cotton, jute, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, potato and oil-seeds. There 
can, however, be no l^rd and fast line of division. 
The cultivator will Sell the surplus food-crop and 
will consume some of the latter. The Inain cereal. 
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?.g., paddy or wheat, is always grown both for con- 
sumptifHi and sale. Profit *on cereal q^ops is 
always sn\all, nor 'does it afford much, scope for 
improved agricultural practice. On the other hand 
it is the safest and can be ordinarily depended updn 
to yield an average crop under a variety of condi- 
tions. It is also the basic diet for the majority 
and a considerable proportion *of an average 
holding will be hardly suitable for any other crop. 
Cereals, wilh»*^refore, occupy the lyajor portion 
of any holding. Subject to the above liimtation, 
one should try to raise as much cash-crop as 
possible as it is from these that he will have to 
nieet his expenditure in other directions. Sugar- 
cafie is the most important cash-crop for Northern 
India, cotton for Bombay & C.P., and wheat for 
the ‘Punjab, for Eastern Indid^ jute, sugar;cane 
and potatoes are all .equally important, depending 
on the nature of the soil. Outside the ric« and 
wheal “areas the Millets, Joicer an<l 7inira 'consti- 
tute the main grains particularly in the driqr re- 
gions of Southern India^ 

It has been frequently stressed in the4)revioqs 
pages that tfie pfoSpects of.profitable agriculture 
depend on the adoption of ^wjentific methods. It 
is necessary to have an idea*as to what are meant 
and their possibihties. The word ‘scientific’ need 
not scare any one. Obviously they must Jje within 
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the reach of the average man with moderate 
means.^ They may be roughly groujted under the 
following heads ; — 

1. Improved tools and machinery. , 

2. Fertilisers. 

3. Improved seeds. 

4. Irrigation and other imprpved agricul- 
Cural practice. 

' 1. Tools and machinery : — 

In distinction to many factor ^ve r wliich the 
small ciiitivator has little or no control, these are. 
mattfTS in which he is yet largely his own master. 
The term improved machinery usually convey 
to the mind such power driven machine as 
tractors, reapers, and pumping machines used in 
many of the Western countries.^ They c^n be used 
only on large farms, and under present conditions, 
their use in villages is almost an impossibility un- 
less worked in groups. But they were not in ex- 
tensive use even in Great Britain and mtmy^'of the 
Eastern countries in Europe until recently, when 
the War necessitated their extension. There are, 
however, a number of small but comparatively in- 
expensive tools drawn by bullocks tvhich can be 
used with economy much more extensively than 
is actually the case.*! Some of these are the iron 
plough, which will do something more' than merely 
scratch the surface, bullock-hoe, the s4ed-drill, the 
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chaff cutter and the bullock driven pump. In irri- 
gation particularly the old too*ls must be replaced 
by power <;Jriven pumps wherever they can be 
u^d collectively. The common three roller sugar- 
cai^ mill, which has entirely replaced the old 
wooden mill is an example how a simple imple- 
ment can be* used with profit and change tke^ 
cropping practice. But for its extensive use, the 
cultivation of sugar-cane which is now so common 
everywhere ^'‘ijld have been practiqally limited 
to areas within the sphere of sugar-mills. Where 
co-operative cultivation can be adopted the use of 
simple power driven machinery such as the small 
threshing machine, winnower, water pbmp and 
eveti a tractor will be found useful and practical. 
Not that ‘they will be necessary or practicable 
everywhere ; byt once introduced by tlie eyter- 
jprisjng, they can be, used in- combination by the 
ordinary cultivators and effect a good deftl of 
saving *in* labour and lead to in<^ased 
productivity. 

The educated farmer will have to remesnber 
that he will work under a serious handicap. Thq 
, ordinary cultivator does all his own manual labonr 
and takes no tount of the woV^ done by his women 
folk and the children during^ odd houRs. The 
educated farmer will have to depend more on 
hired labour ; the women and children w^Jl not be 
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available for work-in the fields. IJe must make 
up foF all this by the maximum use of labour 
saving devices and by growing crops, which will 
require comparatively less manual labour. Both 
are possible. 

An important factor which has prevented the 
rfUse of machiUery on a large scale ia the past has 
been the absence of suitable arrangement for 
repairs and replacement of parts. Our cultivators 
are notgriously lacking in mechan’ittr aptitude and 
will avail of the least excuse to let many tools lie 
idle.^ A missing screw, bolt or nut will be enough. 
They will prefer to tie up things with any odd bit 
of string rather than replace the missing part or 
even drive a nail. After the War, there will be 
considerj|,ble improvement in this diiection. A 
larger number of trained machanics for setting up 
tool and machine shops as. well as surplus war 
matei^als will no doubt be available. Power, parti- 
cularly Hydro-electric, will also be available in 
many rural areas. Such schemes are already under 
way in Northern India.- The more ente^rising 
Jtnay combine and start workshops of their own. 
I'his may very well be the subsidiary occupation 
of some. They ro^y acquire such machines as 
tractors, pumping. sets, etc. and hire them out to 
villagers. 

According to an important school 0/ 
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thought the production of machinnery in Indian 
agriculture mbU throw more Jaboiur out of occu- 
pation, and is theuefore to be deprecated? This 
argument is as old as the birth of machine all the 
world over. The introduction of Iftrge scale 
m^hinery requiring farms of a hundred acres or 
over is beyond the range of practical politics, op a 
wide scale. On the few such fanps now existing 
use of machinery is indispensable. If however, 
India is to [produce her own requirements, pressure 
,on agridUlture inust be relieved and tools^ust re- 
place manual labour for many of the operations. 
A careful enquiry will show that even now many 
agricultural operations are skipped Mue to dearth 
of .labour in the proper season, e.g., irrigation ; 
introduction • of machinery will lead to greater 
efficiency* all round. 

2.. Fertilisers : — As our soil has been culti- 
vated for ages withcTut being replenished with any 
manure except the little cow-dung which cpTild be 
spared after its use as fuel, it has now reached a 
state of minimum fertility. 

The ‘land, like the people, has been sfSlrved 
and the world reqords of low jdelds foi*many crops 
held by Ind^ could not gjf much further down. 
The hungry soil will, therrfore, respond imme- 
diately to the use of suitable manures pjurticularly 
on the high land. Moreover if there is an in- 
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creased take off by the use of improved seeds, irri- 
gation and other improved methods, the plant 
food thus removed must be replaced or the soil 
will becoine depleted still further, nullifying the 
effects of the application of the other impro'^ed 
methods. Most Indian soils are deficient in Nitro- 
gen and Phosphates and these can be best supplied 
in the form of organic manure — such as cowdung, 
bonemeal and green-manure. growing and 
ploughing of a green crop, preferably .iv leguminous 
one, before Showing it to mature. This not only* 
adds Nitrogen, the most valuable plant food, to 
the soil but improves its physical texture as well. 
This point should be always kept in view and 
organic manure including a considerable propor- 
tion of vegetable matter, should be used in j)re- 
ference to purely chemical manure. The latter, 
however, have their use when applied in due pro- 
jwrtion. Ammonium Sulphate has proved effica- 
cious on many crops. The Government of India 
has already taken in hand plans for the erection 
of a*plantlor its manufacture on a large scale and 
it may be hoped to be available to the small 
cultivator in the near future. The use of Compost 
prepared with home-stead rubbish now allowed to 
run waste is another source of readily available 
Nitrogen and can be prepared with the mixture 
of only a small quantity of cow-dung or urine- 
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Ever since its creation, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has fastened on the efconomic use of cow- 
dung and urine as an important plank iif its pro- 
■gramnie without however much appreciable result. 

waste of cow-dung and its use as tuel cannot 
be too strongly condemned. This can be rectified 
with a little^ trouble. 

Phosphates should also be used in oth^r 
readily available forms such as superphosphate on 
cash cropg., which remove a good deal dt plant 
food fmm the'*soil. 

S! Improved seeds : — It is however’ through 
thfe use of improved seeds that immediatte and 
permanent results have been obfained with the 
minimum expenditure of labour and money It is 
on this j:hat the Agricultural Department in India 
has concentrated the greatest attention and 
achieved the* most outstanding success. This is 
tte one line of w6rk which the cultivators have 
appreciated and adopted. Improved ^eeds of 
various strsdns of many important crops to suit 
different climates and conditions* hav^ been 
evolveif and are available throughout In3ia, but 
have as yet reached only a very sidhll proportion 
of the cultivators. The quantity available is only 
a fraction of the actual requirement ; a vast field 
still remains unnexplored. Seed selection is now'^ 
carried out not only for high yields, but for evol- 
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ving various other types for special purposes, e.g^, 
for irrigated and unirrigated areas, for early and 
late varieties to be partially independent of the 
vagaries of climate. Not the least important is 
the attemjlt at producing disease and insect re^^ 
ting varieties. It is being increasingly recognised 
that the evolution of such varieties is the most 
practical way of combating insect and fungus 
pests on a field scale. Neither the use of manure 
por of* improved seeds require much, technical 
skill or heavy outlay. Having obtained tOe ori- 
ginal stock of selected seeds from the Department 
all that is necessary is to continue one’s own selec- 
tion from the best plants. This will suffice for 
most plants and the simple technique can be learnt 
at any departmental farm. It is however desirable 
to renew the stock every few years, as the seeds 
get mixed and deteriorate. 

Although the work may not have reached the 
high standard of the more advanced countries, 
even the work done so far will lead to an appre- 
ciable improvement if the seeds were in more ex- 
tensive use by the common cultivators. As 
remarked by Sir John Russel : 

“The new selections and varieties which re- 
present the highest acliievernents of the Indian 
Agricultural Science are only used to a very limited 
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extent. The ryots continue unaffected by the 
enormous efforts made on hisibehalf” 

4. Irrigation . and other agricultural 
practice : — 

The Indian cultivator is always scanning the 
sky for signs of rain and has to plan his operations 
accordingly. He is largely at the mercy of J;he 
rain-god. Sowing may be delayed by belated 
rains, or he may lose a promising crop nearing 
harvest, through a few days drought or a* flood 
, This is Vhat makes him such a fatalist. a vast 
country like India, the rainfall varies * within 
• wide limits in the different regions, beginning from 
a. few inches in Sind to nearly 500 iifches in Chera- 
punjee per annum. Even in regions where the 
total is adequate for n)ost crops, it is very unevenly 
distributed through the year, neces.sitating irriga- 
tion of. the wiflter crops, which are the more«val li- 
able. Even a crop fike rice' growing in the rainy 
seas€m«require.s water only at certain period^; w’hich 
it is not possible to regulate except in the irriga-* 
ted zones. The imjxirtance of irrigation however 
•has not been given its due recognition either by the 
Government# or .the cultivators thefnselves. It 
is only dur^g the recent ^row-More-Food cam- 
paign that this is being stressed more fully. It is 
not always realised that although a moderate crop 
can be raised ivithout irrigation the yield of most 
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winter crops have been found to have been increas- 
ed by 50%, and occasionally even 100% by the 
use of water. 

In the early stages Government irrigation 
vforks were mostly started as famine re^ 
measures, but now cover a wide range. I^p to the 
end of 1933, Govemmeht had sijent Rs. 9,700 lacs 
6n productive irrigation works in British India 
whidi irrigated over 21 million acres and brought 
■'In a nett profit of about Rs. 100 lacs.-per annum. 
Rs. lac's had also been spent’for famine pro- 
ductive works, which irrigated 4 million acres but 
resulted in a loss of Rs. 120 lacs per annum to 
the Government as they fetched no direct revenue. 
Against this must be placed the indirect receipts 
which follow the prosperity ^ of the . irrigated 
country side. It should be remembered that. but 
for such irrigation many of these areas would have 
been stricken with famine, involving direct loss 
in various forms. Most of the existing 'irrigation 
‘ works are situated in Northern and Western India 
and c|mi oilly benefit those living in these regions. 
Cultivators in other areas ihust devise other means 
fUr irrigation. Rivers, running streams, wells, 
taiiks should all be utilised: In many localities, 
particularly near hills, running streams can be 
dammed and diverted, instead of the water being 
allowed to run to waste. AH possible sources 
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should be tapped for irrigation of winter crops 
which will ^ell repay any trouble. Power pumps 
are to be recommended wherever feasible ; other- 
wise bullock driven appliances, of which* there are a 
^)^d many, should be adopted. 

With the question of rain-fall is closly connect- 
ed another pfoblem ; erosion, whiclj is now claiming 
increasing attention. Few people have any idea 
of, the amount of earth which is annually washed, 
into the seas during heavy rains and flooiis. As 
it is the rich t6p soil containing plaht in the 
most readily available form, which is thus carried 
away, the loss to agriculture is enormous.* Some 
areas are almost reaching barrenness through this 
process. Deforestation, without careful conserva- 
tion, had a considerable share in this form of 
wastage ; and so has intensive cultivation without 
use of organic manure.. 

Crop rotation, as the name implies^ is the 
cultivation of different crops on the same field in 
rotation in different season. Growing the same 
crop on the same field continuously* has Rations 
deliteridiis effects on the soil ; — physical, chemical, 
and bacteifio\ogica\, — ^resulting in (lepVeted ,ptO' 
ductivity. •The only exception is wet paddy in 
which case water supply is,^iie limiting factor. The 
best practice with other crops is alternating a cereal 
with a le^minous crop, the roots of which l\,as the 
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capadty of absorbing Nitrogen from the mr 
direct. The customiis prevalent in •many parts 
of India' where a pulse crop is grown wtb or 
follows a cereal ; although our cultivatots ttfe not- 
aware of the scientific 'principle underlying thr" 
pr^tice. Quite a large proportion of the aralfle 
are^ is kept fallow, to give the soil a respite, This 
should be redufi^d by following a judicial system 
of crop rotation and manuring. 

Space does not permit going into the detailed 
results achieved by adopting impioved methods. 
The results of experiments and demonstrations 
extending over a quarter of century collected from 
all over on India by Dr. W. Bums and published 
in the “Technological pK)ssibilities of agricultural 
development in India” provide ■ interesting 
information. 

On PADDY, taking India as a whole, and on 
a very conservative calculation a profit of at least 
30%, 5 from the use of improved seeds, ^ft-from 
manuring and 5 due to protection from insects and 
diseases — has been achieved. WHEAT is a most 
important crop in northern India, but its- price is 
determined by world production rather than that 
of India alone. Irrigation has much greater effect 
in the yield than any other single factor. In the 
Punjab the dry WHEAT gave an outturn of 560 
to 800 lbs. per acre against that of 960 to 1280 lbs. 
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in irrigated areas. In Bombay the figures were 
400 to- 600 lbs. against 1300 lbs. per acre of the 
irrigated JPusa variety. Different manunng under 
different conditions gavt; increases of lo to 20%. 
"^ed selection has been carried to a high degree 
of efficiency and the improved varieties gave 
considerably higher yields almpst everywhere. 
SUGAR-CANE is another profitable crop almOst 
through-out India. Even if one is not within* 
reach pf ^ sugar factory, jaggery may be sold atra 
profit, in most parts of India. Considti^tble pro- 
gress has been made in breeding superior varieties 
wiiich have practically replaced the local varieties 
in important SUGAR-CANE areas. The 
technique of manuring and cultural practice has 
been similarly improved. The average yield per 
acre, which yas somewhere about 8 fons early in 
the century, has ^been raised to about iS tons. 
Tffis can be further increased to 20 to 30«tons by 
a careful farmer with efficient manageiftent and 
actuals of over even 100 tons have been obtained in 
Bombay. There is. still scope for com^derable 
improvement in various directions before one 
can reach £he highest wor^d production of 185 fons 
which hav^ been recorded in Hawaii. TOBACCO 
is a crop which has comq into promin^snce within 
recent years and offers great scope for the use of 
skill and enterprise. The modern development 
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is in the direction oi its production for cigarette. 
This has been further assisted by the’limit which 
has been placed on the mixture of American 
tobacco into Indian made cigarettes. Although 
India is respjonsible for about 24!%, of the totjfl 
■world production, being the single largest 
producer county, the "export was ,only about 
2% of the crop raised. With improvement in 
quality there will undoubtedly be a further 
demand for export, and this will afford opportun- 
ities for the enterprising. The m&in production 
of cigarette tobacco is at present centred round 
Guntur in Madras. Bengal, however, has the 
largest tobacco* area with 322 thousand acres; 
Madras following with 311 thousands The main 
tobacco areas in Bengal are in, the districts of 
Rangpur, Jalpaiguri and Cooch-Behar, but 
tobacco can be grown profitably in various other 
parts of Bengal and Assam. Government has 
made various experiments in producing ci^ar tind 
cigarette tobacco in Rangpur. The writer obtain- 
ed in ’'’culti\^ators* fields in Rangpur, yields of 
over 1,000 lbs per acre of cigar tobacco, the best 
quality selling at Rs. 2j- per lb and l9ie average 
between eight to twelve annas ; an average crop 
being worth anything^ between Rs. 500 j- to 
Rs. 1,000|- per acre. The growing and the subse- 
quent treatment of both cigar and the cigarette 
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tobacco require special soil |and skill, and the 
erection, of huring sheds ; out the profits are 
corresponchngly high. There are unddhbtedly 
CTeat possibilities in this direction . Even 
orSHnary tobacco is mucfi more profifable than 
many other crops, provided the right varieties are 
grown in t]ie right wdy. In ^Rangpur, 4:he 
'superior varieties used to be sold,* before the was, 
at Jls. 15j- to Rs. 20j- per maund. With an yield 
of 10 to mds., the produce was worth VupeeSr 
two to 'three Hundred per acre agS-insh ^at of 
Rs. 20 j- t.o Rs. 40 1 - of pulses or mustard, the two 
other principal winter crops. JUTE is the* main 
standby of the majority of the cultivators in many 
parts of Bengal, Assam, and Behar for supplying 
their cash* requirenients. The use of a combined 
chemical manure gave an yield .of twenty maunds 
of^Jufe against 8,2 qids. with cowdung alone. 
Use of improved seeds gave increase of 5 tj 10%. 
POTATOES can be cultivated in many new areas 
with advantage. Witli disease free seeds an<f 
suitable manuring the production of jJotatO(?s can 
be more* than doubled. COTTON cultivation is 
scattered aJi over. India in different soils and 
chmates. lit holds a unique position among the 
cash crops in as much as on*its success^pl cultiva- 
tion depends largely the most important industry, 
textiles, which next to the food problem is India's 
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greatest concern, "pie question of variety plays 
a most prominent part in its cultivalion. . Use of 
improved seeds, use of manurd and crqp rotation 
are all important factors in increasing the yield*. 
Cotton seed is also used for feeding ca'ftle 
There is considerable scope for extension of this 
practice. The yields of JOWAR, RAZRA and 
oil seeds are all being gradually increased by the 
adoption of improved methods. 

These figures can by no means be* considered 
over drjtitnistic. The writer’s own experience,' 
which will be confirmed by others, may be 
interesting. He has often obtained increased 
yields of 30% or over from PADDY and double 
the average yield from sugar-cane and potatoes 
by the use of manure alone, the cost having 
been recovered many times over. The use 
of improved seeds has resulted in 10% to 
30% increased outturns. Green-manuring entails 
the loss of one crop but with valuable crop^ this 
is more than made up by the increased outturn. 
The writer frequently obtained 200 mds. of 
potatoes or over per acre with the use of 
cow-dung and green-manuring; sacrificing a crop 
of aus-paddy, worth only about Rs. 20 1- per acre. 
Similar was his experience with tobacco and 
sugar-cane. 

A criticism not frequently heard is that with 
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the low priceb of staple crops, %ven such increases 
mean very little;, an increase of 10% •merely 
means an addition of about Rs. 4|- or s«, p^* acre 
paddy (Pre-war), it may be pointed out 
that an increase of 30% on the existing produc- 
tion through the use of improved methods .on 
paddy alone Vould result, if adopted wholesale 
in an increased production of about 13 crores of 
mdS. which even at Rs. 2|- per md. would*meaiy 
w addition to Jndia’s wealth of nearly Rs. £6 
crores, not an exactly negligible amount! This 
might be repeated with many other crops*. As 
hiis been stressed before, agriculture*does not lend 
itself to spectacular results. It is the occupation 
of steady, hard working men who will be satisfied 
with a fiiodest but sure living amidst clean 
surroundings. 



aiAPTER VI 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

In spite of being accused of repetition I cannot 
help stressing again that it is in this brancfi'of 
agriculture that the greatest leeway is to be made 
and it is here lhat the educated farther can prove 
his usefulness both to himself and his country. 
Hindi! India is a land of paradoxes. The highest 
form «of ^vme worship will be ^und juxtaposed 
with the grossest form of idolatry ; the highest 
conception of womanhood with the cruellest' 
tjTanny, The Hindu further proves this by his 
treatment of cattle. The cow is held in veneration 
as a sacred animal ; her meat is not only taboo, but 
the killing of a cow will rouse His worst fanaticism, 
and has been the cause of some of the fiercest com-, 
munal riots. He will' sacrifice even his life rather., 
than see a cow butchered. But the same Ilindu will 
see his cattle reduced to skin and bones, and die 
of ^3ow starvation rather than grow a patch 
fodder. The professional GowalarWill see the calf 
starve, dra'mng the last drop pf milk from the 
cow’s udder, and neglfect the. most eleyientary prin- 
ciples of cattle management. Hard words, but to 
our shame, true. I aili afraid my Mu.^m brethren 
treat their animals no better. The present high 
stage of 'agricultural developement in Europe ancL 
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the United Slates is largely tfie result of the im> 
portant role animal^husbandry and dairy ifldustry 
play in it& economy. The annual vahie of the 
Aniipal industry in India ^as estimated in 1937 at 
Rupees one thousand crores by Dr. Wright, and 
at Rupees Thirteen hundred crores by Sir Bryce 
Bilrt. Mere figures, do not mean much. What 
is significant is the fact that it exceeds the tot^ 
value of all.lndia’s cash crops. 

Hei^.bovine tpopulation is the Isflrgest » the 
world, Russia coming second and the tJnited 
States third. India’s population, by and large, is 
mainly vegetarian, and milk is practibally the only 
ingredient supplying a first class protein. The 
minimum daily requirement of milk for an average 
balanced ration in* India has been estimated at 
.8 oz. per capita. Various estimates of consamp- 
tion* has been mad^ and the average has-been 
. placed, at^bout 5 oz. The daily consumption in 
most western countries where it is further supple- 
mented by a liberal meat diet is well tfv^er 3j5 oz. 
per day per capita. If will have to be remem- 
bered however that pn AU-India average has lit^e 
me^ng for the majority. .Milk, as such, is only 
consumed near the centres of ’fSroduction, ^nd high 
yielding animals are only rai^d in a few restricted 
localities, where the consumption is also highest. 
The consumption in* the Punjab is the hipest and 
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that in Madras th^ lowest. The poorer classes in 
many 'areas, particularly in tjie cities practically 
have to go without any milk at all. The position 
has been summed up by the I.C.A.R. as follows*^: 

“From the nutritional [joint of view it has 
boen calculated that 8 oz. of whole milk is required 
per capita jjer' jliem for a balanced diet. The mini- 
n[um requirements of milk for the population, 
total 32 mill ion tons ; allowing 10 per cent of the 
production for feeding the calves„20.7 million tons 
are left for human use. Only 27 per cent of this, 
i.e., 5.6 million tons, are consumed as fluid milk. 
The greater part of the remainder is converted 
into ghee and the amount of the butter milk avai- 
lable may be reckoned at 12 million tons. If the 
consumption of whole milk is increased to half the 
total production, instead of only 27 per cent as at 
present, it will be necessary to increase production 
threeTfold in order to supply 32 million tons of 
whole milk.” 

'In the western countries, the female is gene- 
rally required for her milk and the male for meat, 
both for consumption. In India the male how- 
ever is almost entirely required for draught pur- 
poses ; for ploughing, for working irrigation 
appliances and for transport in drawing carts. 
Without cattle agriculture in India .would come 

*Pp. — ^Agricologkal Development in India* 
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almost to a standstill. Uufotunately, for nearly' 
three hundred million acres of sown area, she has 
got only about 60 million bullocks or a paif for ten 
acres w^iich is beyond the capacity df even a 
stijidy pair — ^not to spea8 of the emanated ani- 
mals usually met with. On the other hand a 
large number of weedy cews much in excess, of 
actual requirement is maintained for whom 
enough food is not available. All this cleanly 
shows the jirgent and colossal nature of India^ 
.animal j^sbandry problem. 

The present position, years of neglect, is that 
as the quality of cattle deteriorate owihg to 
indescriminate breeding, there is do attempt at 
careful feeding : most animals are not worth it. 
The result i’s still further deterioration and the 
rearing of a large number of gradually declining 
animals. It is "essential that a practical beginning 
be made at some point to break this vicious circle 
or wo-sball get nowhere. The two obvioijs lines 
to proceed along, simultaneously if possible, are 
selective breeding and better feeding, fireedftig is 
a matter bf tinl&and involves patient uphill work. 
Feeding, however, will meet with imfnediate res- 
ponse, as is wifhin the experience of every one. It 
has been estimated that tli# available ^upply of 
concentrates and roughage Are barely sufficient for 
only 29 arid 78.5% of the existing bovine popu- 
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lation. The bulk o£ the concentrate goes, however, 
to cart-bullocks ana the milch cows of profesional 
Gowalas, the majority of the village * animals 
depending on whatever forage they can pick out 
for them^lves from the scanty pasture. A^ihe 
area under pasture is gradually decreasing, every, 
holding should have 9 small area under fodder 
Clirops, such as ^owar, Napier grass or better still, 
where it will grow Berseem and lucerne. Winter 
.is the period when the supply of green fodder is 
the scantiest. Some of the fodder grown in the 
rains, dan be chopped and preserved in pits-in the 
green' stage — ^as silage for use in the dry season. 
It has now been demonstrated that silage can be 
prepared in ordinary pits, provided that the 
stored fodder is not damaged by water. Any 
agricultural demonstrator will show how this caa 
be prepared. The cattle should receive at least 
a small quantity of Oil cake and Bhusa if nothing- 
better is available. The village cattle hkf* their 
"owners must be better fed. 

The Agricultural Department took up cattle- 
breeding rather late, although Mi^’tary Farms had 
done a good deal of work, particularly in crossing 
with foreign animals.*^ Although Adequate data 
is still lacking, there is enough to show that the 
milk yield can be increased very considerably by 
suitable breeding and grading up within a com- 
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paratively short period. With pedigi*ee animala 
an increase ,of 40% has be^n achieved in well 
selected herds within 25 years. But ev^n with 
willage herds an increase of 15% has be^n obtained 
in ,the’ very first genemtion. With pedigree 
animals results will be Still more favourable. As 
the herd improves, the^ improvement in eatli 
generation n&turally becomes less pronounced *but 
is of more permanent nature. By crossing with 
im^rted animals even from another Provjncd in 
India, SJOO% increase can be obtained even in tfie 
first generation. It stands to reason, however, 
and has been proved by extensive expeiaments 
that the only sure way of improving the indigenous 
breeds for milk production is to breed’ from pure 
line selections and grade them up rather than by 
importing animats from outside. The effect of 
the latter course, though more ’striking, is tempo- 
rary. Enthusiasts, tnostly town-people, have 
beenj^ to make such experiments by flowing 
descriptions .of the performance of foreign animals. 
The result was happy, neither for the cattle nor 
for the«owneig, The progeny deteriorattd after 
short periods and led to disillusionment and occa- 
sionally to^a'loss of faith in cattle improvetnent 
altogether. It will not do for the villager to go in 
for all thia fancy work. He should k^p his nose 
to the. ground and be satisfied with steadv but less 
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spectacular results. High yielding animals are 
rather delicate ana unsuitable for village condi- 
tions unless they can be spedq^y cared for. 

An annual average of 7,000 lbs. of milk is con- 
sidered satisfactory even in England and this^can 
obtained from some of the Indian breeds with 
proper management. The present average is of 
course, very niuch lower. The most satisfactoiy 
type for the village farmer to aim at is a general 
utility, animal, which will produce feipales with 
ci6mp£yjativel3' high, though n<>t spectacular, 
yields, an^ hardy males for draught purposes. Only 
the best buUs should be reared for breeding and 
the other castitated into bullocks before they can 
function ad bulls. Immature weedy bulls should 
never be used for breeding, which is unfortunately 
the prevalent practice. The im]portance of siring 
from uothing but the best bulls can be hardly over 
emphasised. The bull is usually more prepoteht 
than the cow. Moreover, a bull will sire.** bout 
three hundred animals in an active life of six 
years,* whereas a cow will not breed much more 
than about — ^ten in her life.' It iscmrprising that 
in cattle fairs a pair of well developed young 
bullPcks will fetch alA)ut two hurid^ed rupees, 
whereas a bull as such will hardly fetch ruptees 
fifty. One*^ important* reason is that' there are 
few cultivators who would have enough work for 
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a good bull, which can be usfd economically only 
in combination. 

’ Dairying in India is yet in a very primitive 
•stage. .For those near cities, where milk and milk 
products are so much in flemand, milk *productiou 
under proper management should prove higluy 
lucrative; and would also lend to co-ojierajtive 
w^ork. Every city dweller suffers irom inadequaJLe 
and poor quality of his milk supply. The remedy 
lies partlji at least in his own hands. Thfere aje 
.still people wh® will take cheap adaltqfated milk 
rather than pay a slightly higher price *for the 
purer product. Their proportion is small, but 
they help to maintain the dishonest Goala. There 
should be legislation not only penalising the sale 
of such’ milk but enough civic spirit to see that 
the Jaws are enforced. This will help in encourag- 
ing dairying ib the outlying areas of the "cities, 
and also in distant localities where transport is 
'avscileble. There are areas in the interior, which 
though not quite suitable for cultivation are fif 
for pasturage and raising of cattle. The Nhpalis 
make a speciality of this in the sub-montane areas, 
south of the Him9.1ayas. There are* many sudi 
areas yet ^.vailable.- Th^se can be used for 
collective settlement and wife be spedaljy suitable 
for cattle raising and dhirying by improved 
methods. Tt may be hojjed that they will be 
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encouraged by loca) authorities. With co-opera- 
tion and suitable transport the milk«can be sold 
direct the cities. With retuqi of normal time.*;, 
a distance^^of even hundred miles will mean very 
little in these days of ‘motor transport. W^ere 
sme of fluid milk is impracticable, co-operative 
cre^eries can be started and butter or ghet‘ 
manufactured v^th improved machinery'. This is 
a most common feature in the irural areas of 
most European counties but is hardly existeiil 
even en the' rudimentary stage ,in IndiU. The 
extension of this practice will not only benefit the 
individual cultivator but the whole community, by 
adding a most -important ingredient to the dietary 
in whi(^ it is now sadly deficient — 

* “To sum up it may be stated without fear 
of contradiction that in her Animal In- 
dustry India possesses •■an enormous 
potential wealth, probably greater than 
the value of a single industry of apy^pther 
country in the world, and* that its ex- 
ploitation on scientific lines by .the 
aid of an organisation suitably •cquipijed. 
for this purpose is likely *to produce 
results of far-reaching impoi;|^ance in her 
future econdiny.” 

» 

„ / ^ Economic ProWems of Modem India— Edited by 

ftof. K. K, Mukherji. 
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SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIOiV 

The question of subsidiary occupation which 
the cultivator can taka up in his spare time is 
very important. In many areas He has perioch^of 
leisure betwwn sowing time and harvest, pwti- 
cularly ^here conditions are not favourable for 
diversi^ed cropping or where the country is lia1>le 
to flood. He has enforced leisure duridg heavy 
rains and during dry weather when the field may 
be too hard for working. Always living from hand 
tp mouth, the Indian cultivator cannot afford to 
ignore* jmy opportunity of adding to his meagre 
income. ’ Animal* Industry, Fruit growing and 
Vegetable raising are side lines closely allied to 
aAd practically included in agriculture. Poultry- 
keeping is another sucli occupation wipch has 
hardly received the attention it deserves. Thefe 
is considerable demand not only for dudks and 
fowls but for eggs which can be transported to tlie 
cities. Goat rearing is another side line which 
will corner in very u^ul. Although India, 
.specially North Eastern ai^a, is a land of rivers 
and tanks 'and the population largely fish eating, 
scientific pisciculture has received little attention. 
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Rearing of fish in thc( tanks will entail little labour 
but may bring considerable profit. Sericulture 
and bee-'keeping are also dosely allied occupa- 
tions which do not require any land and in which 
the women^and children^ban also help. 

Foods and vegetables are most important os 
well as paying ; but require high land not subject 
to inundation or water logging. India is excep- 
tionally favoured for the growing of a variety of 
bruits ; 'there is hardly any fruit which will uol 
grow in some- part of India or another. Fruit is 
an essential ingredient of a balanced ration ; yet 
the dietary of the middle class in the cities • is 
sadly lacking in this. Fruit-growing on an exten- 
sive scale and as an exclusive occupation, though 
highly remunerative, can be undertaken only 
under special conditions. Different fruits require 
different soils and climate for thd best results. 
One has to wait for three td five years or e\ en 
longer before the trees come into bearing^ and a 
nbarketable produce is obtained. It cannot, 
therefore, be adopted as an exclusive occupation 
by the ordinary farmer. As a- sideline for a 
moderate putse it provides various ^advantages 
over field crops, and will yield a better return 
with less trouble. Once the planting and the 
nursing stage is over, the daily manual laljour 
involved is much less, and when the orchard is 
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a part of the homestead, as will frequently be the 
case, the owner ^n always put an odd hour or 
two and women folk can also help. Although 
most fruits are seasonable the work is Aot all con- 
gested within a few days, as is frequently the dhse 
with most field crops, .but spread over a fairly 
long jxsriod.* The crops are less sdbject to, thoi^h 
not quite immune from, the vagaries of climate 
afid the^ trees can be irrigated individually. 
Insect'and fuqgus pests can be more easily con- 
trolled. On the other hand when a crop'does fail 
or. a valiiabie tree dies, as will occasionally «happcn 
.with the best of care, the loss is .proportionately 
higher. 

In fruits, even more so than in field crops, 
the importance df propagating only fj^om selected 
stock, is very* great ; in fact it is indispensable. 
Fruits of seedling f)lahts do not necessarily breed 
true ^ type aiid are inferior in quality^ It is, 
therefore, most important not only to grow recog- 
nised varieties but only from selected individual 
trees tliemselvQs, that is from grafts, and ribt from 
seedlings eyen pf the best tree. Gmfts moreover 
will come jnto bearing mifch earlier than seedling 
trees. It is only by gro'Wng from raafts that 
retention of the desirable qualities oP’&ny parti- 
^lar strain can be ensured. The difference in price 
between recognised strains .even of» the’ same 
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varieties is much greater than in the case of field 
cro{». Tlie original stock shoijUd, th^dbre, be 
obtained from some reliable garden or nursery of 
which there are now many throughout In^ia. 
After procuring some good trees one can make \d% 
own, grafts without much difficulty but this will 
necessarily be a 'inatter of time. As with animals, 
the performance of each tree will be laigely 
determined by the care and attention it receives 
early ii* its life, during planting and in the nursery 
stage. Careful and detailed instructions about 
suitable soils, manuring, and method of planting 
should be obtained from experts or from the. 
nurseries from which the grafts are purchased. 
Pruning is a very much neglected art in ‘India, 
rarely practised. It conserves the available plant 
food and ensures ^gorous growth ; keeps down 
insects and fungus pests by keeping the trees 
clean, and enables a larger number of trees to be 
giown in comparatively small areas. 

The kind of fruits to be grown in any 
particular locality depends naturally on coil and 
climate. Limitations are greater than, with most 
field crops. Mango is the fruit of Ncfrthem India, 
deteriorating as we proceed eastward and south- 
ward. Oranges grow In many parts of Assam, 
Darjeeling, the Central Provinces and the Punjab. 

Pineapple has a wide range. It has proved 
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highly profitable in many parts of Assam, whm 
it Uirivfes both in the hills and in the plains under 
•widely different conditions. The country varie- 
ties^ selling at about a scoie to the rupee have been 
largely replaced by imported varieties such *as 
the Queen and Giant Kew^ The fruits of the latter 
are much sufierior in quality, som^of them wei^i- 
ing even up to 15 lbs., and selling at over a rupee 
ea&h. Some well managed pineries are believed' 
to be ihalldng profits of Rs. 300 - to Rs. i,OCl0|- 
per acre ( pre-war ) . Pineapples should *1)0 tried 
on .a wider scale in Bengal and other places. • There 
are, however, many other fruits like papaw, 
banana and lichies which will grow almost any 
where.* Lime will grow under a variety of condi- 
tions ; afe available almost throughout the year 
an(f will bear transport. Apples, pears and.plums 
will grow only in cold climates specially in hills. 
Another important factor to be kept in Mew is 
the keeping. quality of the fruits. Where grown 
on a large scale, the bulk will have to be marketed 
to the big cities^and the question of transport will 
be an impqrtaqjt factor in all schemes of large 
scale fruit Rowing. Mangoes, oranges and pine- 
apples are all suitable foifsthe purimse. Fruits 
like papaw. and even banapas will have to be sold 
mostly in.the local market. A considerable pro- 
.portion of the fruits which drop off or is in hxcess 
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of the local requirements goes to^ wastage at 
present.^ This can be made into jelly, jam, or 
syrup and,cxported to the cities, lliey will fetch, 
very good.prices in seaiK)ns when fresh friiits are 
not available. Small factories can be set up in 
villages by groups of cultivators in combination. 

Vegetable ‘ gardening would provide a fair 
income, particularly in these days when small 
towns .are growing up in the interior and trans- 
port facilities .becoming easier. English vegetables 
are coming more and more in demand but the' 
days of country vegetables are not yet over. A 
vegetable patch should form a regular part of every 
farm. Thb small surplus in each household may 
be collected and the consignment sent to the city 
to the mutual benefit of both.* Vegetables are 
now bluing sent all the way from Behar to, rriany 
places in Bengal and even to,such distant places 
as Shillong. There is no reason why the demand 
should not be met locally. 

India ^ a land of handicraft and cottage 
industiies. Barely half a- century agp every 
village had cits own artisans in njost trades. 
Unfortunately the competition with- foreign made 
machine articles have* either driven them away 
to the cifies or compelled them to act as liired 
labour in the already overcrowded profession of 
agrictdtur^. Until industries are established in. 
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India ancf absorb these people it will be to the* 
advantage o^ the village as well as of the cities if 
some of these can ^ revived. Spinning fusd hand 
weaving offer unlimited scope to the unemployed 
cultivator and will provide an essential require- 
ment of the nation, which is next in importance 
only to food and which cqnsume the bulk of the 
cultivator’s 8|>are cash. In Assam this is consi- 
dered even now, an essential accomplishment for 
evely well trained girl. Those growing tobacco 
may take up th^ manufacture of bines and hantl- 
made cigars. In many parts of North 'Bengal 
•palo or country arrowroot can be and is actually 
prepared from the Shoti (Wild Cassava) and is in 
great demand. In many places near* the hills 
handles* of umbrellas could be made from the 
bamboo. 

tn. his rural reconstruction centre at ]Miirtar- 
dum (Travancore)* Dr. Hatch has included a 
numbei^of subsidiary industries such as basket 
mid mat making, thread and coir making, hand 
weaving, preparation of tamarind and Esther «mal! 
.crafts. The bestjresults will be obtained whfin the 
whole village or |i group of villages can sp)ecialise 
in one or t^o* handicrafts *and the produce,* is 
marketed in bulk. For the 'educated farmer with 
a little capital various oth^r avenues would be 
open. He •could assist in processing and market- 

7 
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‘ ing many articles ; a tool repair shop will be a 
necessity in every village in the nevi India. The 
new type of village will require the services of 
educated men as pioneers in various directions, in- 
some of which he could fit himself in accordance , 
with his taste and capacity. 

It is not however ,.in every place that the 
cyltivator has*, ample spare time at his disposal 
which is wasted. As already indicated this is so 
in aretes where diversified cropping is not possible. 
But there are places where the cultivator is almost 
fully etigaged throughout the year. In many 
parts 'of Eastern and Northern Bengal he has 
hardly any lebure except during the heavy rains. 
He arran^s his crops in such a way that he is 
busy in ploughing some field almost immediatdy 
after harvesting another crojp. January and 
February are his only two slack months, and he 
spends this in doing his annual repairs. Whterc'' 
spring *rice is possible, thb little time is al§o taken 
up. During sowing and harvesting periods he 
work: from early morning till dusk and has very 
often “his Naata (his frugal lunch) taken to the 
field. Let ns remember that even the cultivator 
is a*’human being and not a qiachine and let us not 
grudge him his occasional but rather infrequent 
fits of laziness. 
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AGRICULTURAL FINANCE : CO-OPpRATIVi: 

CREDIT SOCIETIES 

The pwerty of the masses is at the ro5t of 
the Indian problem. The remo^^al of this cai&er 
is* the common aim of all the Indiai^ mbve- 
ments i»-*-Rural Development, Industrialisation 
and even Independence ; the differehce. is only 
one of approach. This must, therefore, ,be the 
principal objective of all schemes jof rural rehabi- 
litation, which must begin by arranging for the 
removal of the present burden before planning 
for the future. Il: is a singular phenomenon that 
the*rural masses on whom ultimately tlepeuds the 
wjiole' economic and social structure of the country, 
forming about 90% of the population, h^c been 
suffering from the insidious disease of ‘chronic 
indebtedness for such a long period vpthout 
causing an upheaval.; a singular testimony to 
their patience.' Agriculture in India depends 
largely on fhp Vagaries of, the Rain God. There 
is always (frought of flood* jn some part or other 
of India resulting in partial crop failiihe. Every 
crop-failure means a pari&al famine forcing the 
cultivator Ho have recourse to borrowins and 
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showing his utter-helplessness. He has no reserve, 
no staying power. If he has a surplus at any 
time, it goeg immediately to the Mahaja^ without 
however liquidating his ever increasing djebta ; if 
there is a scarcity, he runs to the Mahajau again, 
always increasing the burden of debt, till perhaps 
he IS deprived* of his only pjossession — ^land or 
live-stock. He has never known how to break 
this' chain and those who should have kno^vn 
better Jiave never made any serious effoit to that 
end, not realising that the ultimate result would 
rebound on them like a boomerrang. 

All these have resulted in the gradually 
mounting rural indebtedness as will appear from 
the following figures for British India : 

{In crores of rupees) 

1911 19U 1930 1935 1938 
300 600 900 1£00 1800 

It *is rather surprising that inspite of- recent 
legislations for tiie benefit of the villagers, the 
amount has been steadily on the increase and has 
reached this staggering figure. Possibly the relief 
measures were started, too late; possibly they did 
not go to the root of ..the problem or there may 
have been '‘other reasons. The fact is that under 
present conditions the cultivator really carries his 
profession at a recurring deficit ; a most astound-' 
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ing state of affairs for the largest industry of 
India.. Th^ is no use talking of “uplift” to a 
TmuTi with this load on his back, aJwayf dragging 
him down. The load must be rembved before 
he* can be asked to lift himself. He has.no 
interest in increasing his crop yield if the profit 
fdl goes to ^he moneyleifder. It js not enough to 
lend him some seeds or even «ome money.* It 
will all go the same way to the bottomless* pik 
Environments must be altered so that he* cs^^use 
both to his advantage. All plan^ uust fie pre- 
pared against this badc-ground or will be doomed 
to failure like many of their predecessors. The 
funds required for rural rehabilifatiop fall under 
two principal heads — viz. those incurred direct 
by the.* State apd not directly recoverable and 
those, in the nature of temporary accommodation 
which may ultimately bq recovered. Uifder the 
first category will fall expenditure on sqph items 
as opening of training centres. Village Iftstitut^, 
and Reclamation of New Land ; Experiments and 
research will naturally fall under thik T|}e fiqui- 
dation 6f the heavy rural debt may possibly have 
to be included *Under this^head, though it m|iy be 
possible t*> recover a proportion in the distant 
future, after the cultivator* has been seally set on 
his legs. The expendil^ire under the secoud 
category*will indude long and short term, loans. 
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The cultivator, to whatever class he belongs, will 
require long term loans for the proper" equipment 
of his farm, e.g., buildings, excavation of tanks 
and wells, purchase of machinery and live-^todk. 
He .will also occasionally i^uire funds for clearing 
jungles and planting an orchard. These should 
be ra-payable iq five to* ten years according to 
loc^ conditions. ’In most cases, it might not be 
possible to get any other security than the articles 
purchased or the land when he possessed, any. 
The majority of the existing cultivators will also 
require temporary accommodation for the pur- 
chase of seeds, manures, or even cattle food if he 
is to adopt the improved methods. It is hoped 
that the middle-class cultivator will be better 
equipped. 

It is not enough to argue, as has been done 
occasionally in the past that these are not the 
functions of the Government or make financial 
assistanoft ineffective by framing inelastic rules 
regarding security and repayment. The world is 
changing rapidly and what was outside Govern- 
ment scope yesterday, is becoming its essential 
concern to-day. Whatever concertis .the nations’ 
welfare concerns the State ; the sooner the full 
implication of this change in outlook is realised 
the better. Funds for alS the above purpose must 
be ultimately found by the State. Thoise which 
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cannot be revered will have to be treated as 
Capital -Outlay — ^the interest of which will come 
in the focm of greater prosperity of the countrj' 
in whidh the Govemmei^t will share. ^ In some 
caSi^ it may come in the direct form of enhanced 
rent. The loans will be recovered in the usual 
process. 

After all, the real wealth of any country 
coAsists not df paper money, not even jof the 
hoardeef V>ld ; these are merely ^e mejy;is<»^of 
excHan^. Real wealth consists in thfe countr>'’s 
natural resource in her agricultural and ipineral 
wealth, in her forests and river systems and the 
most important — in her man-power. India lacks 
in’ nonp.^ It also depends on the industry the 
country *has already built up, in her factories 
and* naanufac^ured goods, and- in the available 
machineries. In U^ese we -are undoubtedly lad- 
ing behind many nations. But it has been 
conclusively ^demonstrated that there are* indus- 
tries which, with proper facilities cannot b^ built 
from within. India now produces about 80% of 
her requirements of textile, about half of glass 
and a considerable proportion of iron and paper. 
She is practically free of»^Ix>rted cement and 
matches; ipiported sugar is almost ndn-existent, 
most of the drugs are now being manufactured 
'within the ‘country. All these have been effected 
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through private enterpriac against , heavy odds 
mostly nothin the last quarter of a century. The 
war has i^lso brought many new industries into 
existence yrhich were fprmerly considered impos- 
sible of production in India. It has also sKowii 
that with necesssffy training Indian technicians 
and mechanics can hold their own against those 
ot any other country. It is pertinent to remember 
thiit Ipdia is no longer a debtor country but has 
suISr^ent sterling balances to her credit, and 
which is 'still mounting, to pay for imported 
machinery for starting new industries. The war 
has taught us that when a Government backed 
by a naticn is determined on a particular line of 
action, nothing can deflect it from its course till 
the end is reached ; financial considerations least 
of all. It*is largely a question of men, material 
and al(>ove all of the determiniition. If the astro- 
nomical sums which are now being spent for war 
can be' found, even in India, surely, the finanw 
necessary to place India on her feet, in fact, to 
save her from extinction as a avilised , country, 
can also be found. Famished as she is India will 
tighten her belt further if need bo to save her 
from such a fate. What is wanted is the necessary 
will and determination on the part of the Govern- 
ment ; when it makes up its mind, . men and 
money will both be forthcomiqg. Both exist. 
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The B<jmbay plan, Mr. M. N. Roy’s plan 
sponsored by the Indian Federation of Labour, 
tlie Agricultural ‘Development Scheme of the 
Imperial Council of Ag^cultural res^ch ht^ve 
all made proposals which are no doubt receiving 
due consideration in the hands of responsible 
authoriti^. ‘Each provincial Government is 'also 
preparing post-war development schemes wfth 
fiiftincial details. These give some indicatioif as 
to ho^the Government mind is movingj^.Rut 
they arh all agl^d on the fundamental principle 
that money can and should be found, ^ir ^1. 
Nanavati, a former Deputy Governor of the 
Reserve Bank has included a masterly memo- 
randuip in the “Indian Rural Problem” which 
deserves* serious consideration from all planners 
He’inakes thf concerete proposal that half the 
psofits of the Reserve Bank, which now all go to 
the Government of India, should be specifically 
ear-mdrked ^for rural agricultural develbpmeut. 
This alone will -make available over^ rupees one 
crore annually. A cess on important agrioultural 
commodities is being gradually recognised as a 
legitimate source for raising funds for long nange 
schemes pmlicularly for fe^arch. The aggregate 
amount which can be thus raised will be quite 
large. Epr many of the schemes such as the 
starting of the yillage centres, the expenditure 
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can be spread over a number of years. As the 
centres prove their usefulness, public support will 
be forthTOming and with it funds will ,be easier 
to, raise. tVhatever the actual arrangements for 
financing fong range rural development schemes, 
they must rest on a sound and permanent basis, 
-all workers myst know"^ where they .stand. The 
working of the I.C.A.R. has shown that all basic 
research and long range schemes can be b'est 
casded out under a central authorit^^.^^ There 
should', JLherefore, be a strong fede'Tal organisation 
at the centre, employing the highest scientific 
experts available in the land or even from out- 
side where .necessary and co-ordinating the work 
of the provinces. 

The provinces should, however, be left free 
to work out the details in their own jurisdictions 
without interference from aljpve. They would 
naturally be entitled to a share of the proceeds 
from the cess on conunodities. The organi^tions 
working on each commodity should not work in 
water-tight compartments, 9s is the general ten- 
dency in mpst Government Departments, but 
under the Federal Orgfinisation which should .see 
that there is no unnecessary overlapping or 
duplication 

Co-operative Credit Department : — ^Closely 
connected with the question of agricutiAal finance 
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is that of the eflScient use of the co-operative 
department for the purpose. Uptil now this has 
j?een practically the only organisation wHich has 
enabled the cultivator to obtain cheap and tem- 
porar5^ credit. All schemes must carefully study 
how far the organisation can be further developed 
not only for credit but for bther purposes as well. 
<?o-operative action will be required not only iit 
the field of credit but in various other spheres of 
activities -^Br the prevention of wastage all rouij^. 

rt i^tin iron5^ of fate that the Indian yi^ho is 
a bom co-operator, should have to be taught the 
nece^ity and importance of co-operation. The 
obvious example on a wide scale* is the joint 
faniily system, a very natural fomi of co-opera- 
tion still prevalent among the masses in rural 
India* both Hindu and Muslim. •. The Panchayat 
Systjem, extending beyond the family, still holds 
the field in many village activities throughout 
India, and may, with re-organisation yet prove 
the nucleus form which to build up again. The 
Hindu society itself, based on voluntary ^ort 
without State aid, is another outstanding 
example. Bui .all these have deteriorated, with 
impact from \he west; neither retaining the good 
points of the orient, nor imt^ibing thoAe of the 
Occident. We have now t6 turn to the West 
again for their rehabilitation, with better orgpiu- 
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sation and more efficiency, two qualities which 
have enabled Europe to conquer the’ world. India 
will have enough reason to ' be grateful to the 
]ivest if she would bequeath to India this legacy 
alone ; legacy of orgamsed efficiency. 

The attention of Government was seriously 
diawn to the .jconditioh of the peasants during the 
recurring famines. On these occasions Govern- 
ment issued tackavies or loans on easy ternis to 
eryibfe the cultivators to tide over thcf' temporary 
difScnJty of to obtain seed, c&ttle etc., Which 
might have been destroyed. Though interest 
was low the terms were rather inelastic and the 
loans were not popular. The bulk of the peasantry 
preferred the money lender, where available. 
Early in the present century the attention of the 
Government was drawn to the co-operative 
movement and it was felt that this would provide 
a more effective method of assisting the cultivator 
in getting him out of the clutches of the money 
lender. 

O f ^ 

The co-operative department in its present 
form came into existence with the passing of the 
Cc-operative Act of , ISO!'. The ch-operative or- 
ganisation has been variously defined by many 
eminent authorities, but the most expressive and 
pithy is perhaps that'of Sir Horace Plunkett, the- 
father of the movement in Ireland, that ’‘co-ope- 
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nation is self-help made effective by organisation.” 
1 am afrud, the greatest weakness of the move- 
ment in India has • been that this fundUtmental 
fact has 'been overlooked, that in the ultimate it 
is reaily a form of self-helf). No human orgauii 
'sation however effective, can help any one who 
will^. not help himself. The organisation has 
>depended too much on spoon feeding, on Goverur 
meat intiative.and sup>ervision and self-help has 
gradually»receeded into the background. Alid for 
this ^he ‘public «is no less responsible • thaif’ft® 
officials. The fate of the department has been 
perhaps even worse than that of its twin* the 
agricultural department, which has'at least to its 
credit the results of laborious and painstaking 
research’ ip various spheres. Efforts for utilising 
the benefits of the department, on the usual lines 
have n6t been lacking. There have been various 
committees, conferences, and reports and ),egisla- 
tions, but without commensurate results# The 
causes are pferhaps the same. The method of 
approach has been too rigid ; there haS not "been 
enough life behind the movement. And a ciuious 
phenomenon*: ^ the two departments . wlych 
between them touch the, economic life of the 
villager almost in every s&pect, have worked 
rarely in unison. I remember my feeling of 
astonishmeist, early in my career, at finding even 
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the responsible officers more concerned with 
questions of demarcation of activate between the 
two departments and with official ettiqiiette 
rather than with the more vital questions affect- 
ing the Welfare of thcf individuals primarily con- 
cerned. There has been considerable improve- 
ment since then ; but these two departments 
should work in much closer collaboration than 
has been the case in the past. In fact, all depart- 
ments working for village welfare shoald be co- 
Or^uated atid may be placed under one heaih 
such as a Development Commissioner. The 
villager does not appreciate too frequent Visits 
by different dffidals. 

The object of the Co-operative Act when 
passed in 1904, was to encourage thrift., self-help 
and co-operation amongst agriculturists, artisans 
and persons of limited means. Nothing could be^ 
more laudable. In the beginning however, only 
credit societies were organised. A further Act 
‘was passed in 1912, widening the scope of acti- 
vities, which resulted in an increase of such 
societies, and in the starting of such institutions 
as Central !^anks, supervising Unions etc. With 
the inauguration of tbe constitutions! reforms of 
1919, the administration of the department be- 
came a transferred subject, and legislations were 
gradually enacted in different provinces rectifying 
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the defects found in the actual working, and 
leading to further expansion of its activities. 
With the introdi^ction of Provincial Aiitonomy 
foUowed further legislation and expansion. All 
these however were slow rfind did not Jceep pa^ 
with actual requirements. 

It was gradually realised that the scopq of 
activities should be widened beybnd alleviating 
indebtedness and various other forms of socielies^ 
folJowed^jthe purely credit societies. An enume- 
^ration of some pf these will indicate ^lat e^vts 
have not been lacking in linking up the ‘depart- 
ment with every form of village-life. Credit 
societies, purchase and sale societies, insurance 
societies, better-living societies, irrigation societies, 
crop-production societies, colonisation societies, 
milk unions, crop ‘insurance and cattle Insurance 
societies are all functioning in one place or 
another. The very list indicates that there is 
hainlly .any phase of rural life which could .not be 
improved by co-operation. But like improved 
seeds they have hardly touched the fringe, ^pace 
does not •permit. discussion of all these in detail. 
The question of no-operative marketlhg vwll how- 
ever, be di^iissed in the dext chapter. 

Mwy commercial bai&s have ipome into 
existence in rural areas dui^ng recent years which 
can also ^{ly a large part in the development of 
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hiral life. The city banks in the past' have been- 
naturally shy in advancing loans on crop hypo- 
thecation. But the local bankf) now coming into 
existence in rural areas are in a better position to 
assess the needs as well as the value of the 
security oflFered. Run on business principles, they 
should be of more practical and permanent assis- 
tance to the ' yillagers than Government help 
which always involves lot of red tape and is apt 
to crsunp local efforts. If a numbe];,,^of pro- 
gressive farmers in any locality,, can join, start 
such banks themselves and prove their business 
capacity as well as their integrity, they would be 
able to attract deposits from urban areas. The 
opportunity of honest and efficient men in all 
such spheres will be considerable. 

The 'Reserve Bank has also a very important 
role t® play in this connection. Being the central 
banking authority in the country, it is intimately 
connected with all organisation supplying agricul- 
tural finance. It is required by the Act of which 
it is the creation to maintain an expert staff to 
study^ all questions of agficultural credit. The 
staff is available for consultation by local Gov- 
ernments as well as other banking organisations, 
including the co-operative department. It should 
be able to render more, assistance to private banks 
for financing agricultural improvement. It is 
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also hoped that the Land Mortga^ Banks may 
also be utilised to a larger extent for th^ benefit 
of the cultivators than has been the c^se iu the 
past. 


8 



CHAPTER IX 


AGRICIILTURAL MARKETING ; CX>-OPERATION 
IN AGRICULTURE 

In hardly any other sphere of his activity is 
the illiterate cultivator perhaps placed at a 
greater disadvantage than in the disposal of his 
surplus produce, meagre as it is : aftd in no other 
sphsre is he, deprived of his legitimate* dues to 
the same extent. The little that he gathem on" 
harvest under adverse conditions has to pass 
through various sieves before reaching the con- 
sumer who is the ultimate purchaser. 

Human society has long passed the stage 
when one could produce all that he consumed, 
or consume all that he produced. .There must be 
exchange and there must be^ two parties in any 
scheme of barter, which are : the producer at 
one, and the consumer at the otl^er end. The 
idealcis, as Js still not uncommon in the village for 
ceitain comodities, for the producer ..and con- 
sumer to deal direct. Thd time has almost passed 
when exchange was effected in kind, as is still 
occasionaUy the caae in some rurfft areas, the 
staple crop of the locality providing the main 
vehicle of exchange. Under present (X)mplicated ; 
social conditions such opportunities are rare, and 
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hence the evolution of the ubiquitious middleman, 
or in more dignified terms the commerdal man 
who now .exercises* a dominating influence i^ the 
body pbfltics of most countries. 

Agricultural produce, even of a single farmer, 
cover a wide range of commodities harvested 
over different seasons. Tte period of producfion 
and consequently of sale of each Is short. Some 
of the products are perishable and have, to *be 
disppsed^f within a short period o^ production ; 
'k few hobrs in the case of milk, a few days in the 
.case of fruits and vegetables and a year utmost 
in the case of grains. Storage ip many ca^es 
might lead to deterioration and is in* any case) 
beyond Jthe means of the ordinary cultivator. As 
prices of most commodities are determined by the 
condition of each harvest, storage beyond 
sea^n is highly spieculative. Production is on 
too large a scale and prices of many comnfodities 
are determined not by local production but by 
world or All-India conditions of which, the simple 
villager has no ^idea,. e.g., cotton, sugar, *1010, 
wheat and even^ paddy. The mban* population 
being the main consumer the question of trAns 
port is a v^al factor. The* individual cultivator 
has only a, small surplus and cannol proceed 
beyond thjQ village or the nearest market for its 
dif^sal except at ^at inconvenienq^. He. is 
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compelled per force to accept what price can be 
obtained locally. As a rule his ^an^al em- 
baiT^ment makes a sale immediately on harvest 
imperative. Not infrequently he purchases his 
skit or cloth from the proceeds of his sale at the 
same market rarely carrying any cash home. In 
many cases the crop is mortgaged, even before 
harvest, when he has no other alternative but to 
seli it to the money-lender, mostly at the latter’s 
owBi price, retaining the bare requirement for his 
own consitmption. If all his expenses were taken* 
into ^count and paid for at market price, the 
cultivator would frequently be found to be selling 
his crop even below the cost of production. It 
is no use asking him to increase his crop under 
these conditions. He would only increase his loss 
by doing to. The cultivator must be guaranteed 
a fair price for his produce. The present margin, 
as we have already seen, hardly leaves him a bare 
subsistence. 

!Por various crops, after treatment or “pro- 
ce.‘!ssing” is necessary before it is fit for human 
consumption. Wheat must be converted into 
flour, paddy into ric^, sugarcane .iiito sugar or 
jaggery and mustard into oil before' sale to the 
consumer.* Some of these the cultivator may do 
himself or they must pass tlurough a factory. 

For all this, the middleman is a necessity. 
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He collects the small quantities from each indi^- 
vidual cultivator, provides the necessary trans- 
port for carrying it to the nearest town dr market 
and even provides storage when necessary, fieipg 
in* touch with the market he can sdl at mofc 
remunerative prices than the ordinary villager.* 
For milling purposes standkrd and graded varieties 
are always in greater demand than mixed lofe, 
and the middleman can advise the cultivaCtor* 
what to ^ grow and to classify the producq. in 
•acccfrdMce with the demand. He carf thus h^p 
in raising the standard of cultivation ip any 
particular locality. A middleman of this type is 
riot only legitimate but an asset instead of being 
the liability that he frequently is. The type un- 
fortunately is very rare, practically non^-existent. 
The 'main object of the average middleman is to 
ex^rt the maximunj profit in any deal, botll from 
the^ producer and the consumer. Not only this, 
but there has developed, as in land tenure,*a long 
chain of micfdlenjen, each bent on extracting his 
share, and adding to tjbe cost of an article, before 
a commodity completes its tedious jpumey from 
the produce? to Ihe consumer’s kitchen. *Not» in- 
frequently Ihe prodhcer dqps not receive even 
half the pricp paid by the consumer ev&i allowing 
for cost of ^transport. As, however, elimination of 
the middleihen is not feasible, the next best step 
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is the elimination of as many links in the chain 
as possible. The most practical cohrse is there- 
fore, to tink up the cultivator <ind the townsmen 
throtigh Co-operative stores at both ends, the 
j^ducer Society in th6 village and the consumer 
stores in the town. 

The efforts of the co-operativp department 
iif this direction has already been briefly described. 
'The development of such societies in India has 
been very poor. Their number in 1941‘was only 
4,1577 and»fohned only 4.4% of the total huvnbeii 
of co-operative societies. At the end of 1941-42, 
there was in Madras, which has been a pioneer 
in this directibn 185 marketing societies with a 
membership of about 55 thousand which is.sue 
loan to the value of Rs. 147 lakhs .and sold 
produce ivorth Ha 75 lakhs during the year. . The 
most” successful single schen^ launched so far is 
perhaps the sale of sugar-cane in U. P. on co- 
operative basis, under the provision of the United 
Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act passed in 
1938J^ Under the provision of the Act, the area 
from which sugar-cane is to be drawn in a yeai^ 
is divided into reserved and assigned areas. lu 
the former, the cane <can be purchased by the 
factories *only direct from the cultivators or 
through the sugar-oane growers’ co-operative 
societies. No middlemen are allowed to fuiic- 
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tion ; nor is the factory allowed to pay a higher 
price to individual grower than to ths societies, 
which inust be paid the minimum pric§ fixed by 
the (government. Direct purchase , froi^ the 
njeipbers of a society is a|so prohibite^r All these 
points, trivial as they might appear, are essential 
to the successful working of such a scheme. Afe 
a*Tesult of {he operation of the Act, the develop- 
ment of the co-operative marketing of sugar-cane 
in U.P, 0 has been very rapid and the qua^itity ot 
Hugar-qme handled by them ha§ considerably 
increased in recent years. In 1^39-40, 889 

marketing societies with a membership of i561,.540 
•persons belonging to 18,599 vill^es supplied 13 
crores of maunds of sugar-cane to factories, which 
constituted about 80% of the total requirements. 
This was exceeded in the following^ year. The 
result is that* the growers, assured of a minimum 
I<rice, are no longAr at the mercy of the factories 
or of middlemen and receives a fair retuAi for his 
labour. This demonstrates, what a combination 
of efforts, Grovetnment and non-official, pnoducers 
and consumers, working under supervisftm can 
achieve in, improving the lot of the cultivators 
even undgr "present conditions. 

In Bengal, the earliest large sc^e co-opent- 
tive marketing effort was perhaps the Calcutta 
Co-operai^ve Milk Supply Society’s Union. This 
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nas organised in 1918-19 but appears to have’ 
stagnated after a few year’s successful working. 
It was la^er re-organised but the quantity of milk 
handled since 1936-37 appears to be stationary. 
Better progress appears to have been m^e .with 
paddy sale societies some of whom possess their 
own rice mills. 

Co-operati6p in marketing has in a few cases 
led, to co-operation in wider spheres. In Surat, 
the cotton press-owners combined to raise the 
rates for pressing cotton and refused to work* for 
the cotton sale societies. The societies in the area 
replied* by starting their own presses. The re- 
quired capital ^was subscribed by the societfes* 
and the cottongrowers who must have been fairly 
well-to-do, found the money. In Madras, the 
Kodur Fruit Growers* Co-operafive Societies was 
formed in 1937 with the object not only of assist- 
ing the growers financially and in marketing the 
produce, but to teach them improved methods 
of cultivation of fruits and supply seed material, 
manure etc.* In 1940-41, it sold fruits to the 
value of Rs. 1,63,408|-. The production* of most 
fruits is on a limited scale, consumers live mostly 
in the cities and the sale can thus be>>most con- 
veniently h^andled by co-operative organisations. 
Three things are essential for the successful 
working of such societies. A homogenous and 
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active directorate, a competent and hone&tl 
laanager and adequate supervision. The failure 
of ‘many of the cQ-operative societies in Jndia has 
lieen due* to the absence of one or mere of the 
aI]o\e factors. Another • serious drawback 
been the action of backsliders, who sell their pro; 
duce to the middlemen at the least temptation, 
gi^ng them a footing ; o{ in the.unwiilingness»of 
thf majority. to join in the movement. A dch 
raiddlemau can tempoi’arily offer higher plice.s to 
, kill ;the .movement. Such temptations must ‘be 
resisted, by persuasion — ^if possible — ^by le^slation 
if neces^y, as in the case of the U. P.*" Sugar 
Factory Act. 

The elimination of the middleman is only 
the fir^t- step towards a proper organisatiou of 
marjceting. But there are 6ther drawbacks in 
the present system which should be removed by 
suitable co-operati^^ eflPort and other metjiods as 
required* Adulteration is a factor for which the 
producer as * well as the consumer are equally 
responsible. Those who practise ‘this Jshort- 
sighted policy of selling adulterated product for- 
get that in* the* long run, the consumer oj; the 
wholesale pufdiaser* will , pay the price of the 
worst and not of the best saihple of an adulterated 
product ; it is the honest man who suffers, 
grading, hiassification and standardisation are 
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almost unknown in the Indian village. But for 
the produce which have to be converted into 
manufactured articles, a uniform product is an 
impcwrtant "factor. A miller will pay high^ price 
foj* a pure* lot even if of inferior quality, than for 
a mixed sample. A particular locality may very 
often get a reputation, for superior quality and 
get a higher pjqce for its product if the produce 
is uniform and proi)erly graded. Some articles 
may be partially processed in the villageicffecting 
considerable -saving in freight a©d wastage. A 
considerable proportion of fruits which frequently 
rot and is thrown away may be made into syrups 
or -jams. Milk may be converted into cream and 
sent to towns rather than sold locally at nominal 
prices. There are in Assam places where milk is 
sold at ^ anna per seer whereas it can hardly be 
obtained even at -|4j- per seer in a small town 
within ,^100 miles, a condition of things incon--' 
ceivable in Western countries. One serious factor 
in raising the cost of articles in India is the very 
{inadequate transport facilities and the high 
frei^tage for most articles. Eor a country of . 
the sizQ of 'India, the railway » mileage is very 
inadequate and many* of the railways were built 
for strategic reasons' rather than for the move- 
ment of civilian trafl^c. The magniheient river 
highways of India have not been exploited to 
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anything like their maximum capacity. Botili 
railway and river transport facilities should be 
developed to enable a larger flow of agricultural 
produce from the village to the city. It is absurd 
that Rangoon potatoes cauld be obtained cheafiper 
in the Calcutta market than Shillong potato^ 
although tlje cost at source of the former , was 
higher. It is nothing shprt of disgrace that e^en 
Californian oranges can be obtained cheaper ip 
some Indian markets than the Indian* orange 
which grows in abundance in various .parts. The 
problem of regulated market is one which should 
be taken up seriously. The erection “of the 
licensed ware houses where cultivators c?ould 
store their sample produce, would* not only 
facilitate better marketing but enable the culti- 
vator to draw advances on the security of the 
produce and *to wait for better prices instead of 
b*eing forced to lell immediately after ^harvest. 
All over India, there are numerous fairs, unarkets 
and “hats”*where the bulk of the village produce 
is sold. A charge is levied in each place foost of 
which gbes to the pockets of the owner and not 
utilised for thft legitimate purpose of ,proyiding 
facilities for producers consumers. If these 
were properly organised aifd storage iaccommoda- 
tion provided for non-perishable product, con- 
siderable'umprovement might be effected imme- 
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<fcately. The profits made in some livestock fairs 
are enormous. The expenditure of* the maj[or 
portion of these profits for providing improved 
facilities id the market should be compulsory. 
Tl^re is nb standard v%ight in the markets*aiid 
this proves very often a source of puzzle and loss 
to the illitera^ cultivator. The Standard .of 
Weights Act passed by the Government of India 
in 19S9 has fixed standards of weights. It *is 
now for the R’ovincial Governments to adopt 
thefm by enacting proper legislation and thus ' 
make them compulsory in all markets, in the 
Province. Under the agricultural produce Act 
jH^vision has been made for Uie grading and* 
marketing of a number of agricultural commo- 
dities under what is called the agmabk .Scheme. 
The main* features of this scheme are : — 

fa) That the commodities should be graded 
according to the specifications pres- 
cribed under the Ac;t. 

(6) That the grader must observe the 
prescribed rules and abide by the pres- 
cribed conditions. 

, (c) That the grader must obtain a certi- 
ficate of authorisation from the .\gri-' 
<>ultural Marketing Adviser before he 
can use the agmabk label , on any 
produce. 
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Arrang^ents have been made to give certi- 
fieates to commodities whidi are so graded to 
enable them to be sold under the AGM^^K labd. 

Cforoperation in Agriculture: Improvement 
in rural conditions can be only effected {>y ensuring 
that the cultivator is assured of full enjoyment cf 
the benefits*of his labour. This requires not only 
increased productivity ahd economic disposaJT of 
his surplus {Mxxluce, but also the elimination of all 
waste. <furing the process. The anaount of waste 
involve^] in the cultivator’s singly wo^ng uneco- 
nomic units is simply surprising. It has b^pn long 
recognised in other countries and^ is becomiMso 
in India that agricultural efficiency* cannot be 
achieved by working tiny plots. The following 
remark^ of Dr. Bums, till recently the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for India, is pertinent and 
must be noted bytail planners. 

“K at the moment wc aie not prepaied to accept tlie*tepiicatHHi 
that modern technological methods demand the increaae of aiae'^of 
productive units, we must at least admit that teclyiologicBl improvu- 
ments are imponible without at least collective action by aggregat'on 
of units. !%» point il so dear that it mbs! be made an esse n tial i>bH 
of any imporUgit drire. While prooeeding with ID neeessaiy caution 
we must not be afraid it invoking « certain degree of comptAskm to 
emniie such ocStective actioft. Penmasm by itself is not enough/* 

Any*, sdieme which ignores these cryptic 
remarks of the shrewd Caledonian, vill go. the 
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same way as many of its predecessors^ And with 
right. spii?t, determination, an<| right lead this 
need «ot he so diffictilt of addevemenl nor so 
revolutionary as it ma^^ sound. Our cultivators 
are not unaccustomed to combined action. 
]^as\urage has been con^on in the villages for 
ag^. In man^^ localities the cattle* themselves 
^.placed in charge of a few boys who axe i»o- 
vided by the villagers in rotation. In oth^r places 
when particular fields, require imipediate plough- 
ing whidh is beyond the means of the owner, bis 
neighbours combine in ploughing them up for 
him» in a day .receiving similar service in their, 
turn. Thriishing by bullocks requiring the serr 
vices of several pairs is almost invariably .done in 
combination. Fishing in combinM groups is quite 
k common practice. What is necessary is a guid- 
ing hand for harnessing and oi%aninng this spirit 
for extension into wider spheres. An ex^ple, 
within the writer’s experience in Assam, as to 
what &an be achieved on a small scale, by sucdi 
combination even under existing conditions, may 
not be uninteresting. Spring rice is grown in 
many parts of Bengal and Assam ’oij the very 
low lying Jand by irrigation. The water is re- 
quired in January and February for stowing, and 
again in March and April before ripening. The 
water available is naturally scarce, the only avail- 
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able source being Uie existing beels round wbidi 
most of the rice is sown as it is not possible to- 
carry tjie* water very far, nor is a largg quantity 
available. This is practic^y the limiting factor 
in further extension of area. The produce hoAf- 
ever comes very handy ip those areas where no* 
wintw crop* can be grown, and "there is keen 
desire for extension. Experiments were carried 
out withe a small power-driven portable irrigation* 
.^set .fw exten(^ng facilities for irrigation, Jjy 
carrying water from rivers or large beels.* These 
havii^ proved successful demonstrations* were 
conducted on the cultivators’ fields to supply 
water by working such sets. The expenditure 
was met. from the funds provided by the Govern- 
ment of India fot rural uplift in 193^,* eadi set 
then costing about Rs. 2,000[-.* Irrigation had to 
be done in combinhtion. The villagers provided 
the, ct^ual labour and accommodation ^or the 
technical staff. Part of the cost was subsequently 
recovered from ’ the cultivators after harvest, 
partly in kind, .and partly in cash. The* work 
became highly ^iqpular and is now one of the 
main plants *in the, Grov^-More-Food Campaign 
in Assam. Its extension* w only limited by the 
difficulty in' obtaining enough sets under present 
conditionR, and by the funds which might be 
■available. The project was only made possible 
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by tile oombined efforts of the cultivators, the 
leaders of the villages who were persuaded to take 
an inter^ in the scheme, and in their turn 
induce the cultivators to join whole-heartedly, 
ahd of the officers of the Agriculture Department. 
(This small experiment shows what can be achieved 
thibui^ comlunation, use of small power madbii- 
ncfry and irrigation in' the dimination of waste 
and increase of productivity. The progressive 
educated farmer will find his opportunities and 
should demonstrate his usefuln^ in the new' 
order of things by initiating and (»ganiring such 
schemes. In organising collective work his abir 
lities and training should find full play. 


^J^.^Nuiilefoas examj>les of wastage due to working singly uay be 
gjlvea. The average person has little idea of th^ amount of rich top 
soil annually washed into the sea by Eroabn. There is waato of man 
power and waste of animal products. Power driven machinery ^caa 
only be t^aed coUectivdy on large holdings. Irrigation ehacnds * must 
cover the whole village. Bemedial meaauie against huecta and fungu- 
ous pe8b> can only be effective in combination.* It is no use destroying 
them invone's field, if they can be infested again from 'his neighbour’s 
plot. Hedges for crop protection can be only economicall/^ built around 
compact blocks. Ffevention of indiscrimhiaAe breeding of cattle hi the 
commuo pasture, preventive meajures against epidemios and contagious 
disease of cattle, and even of bunan beingm can oi^y ^ effective with 
oonoated actisn* 
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COLLECTIVE FARMING 

V 

All that has gone before leads to the natural 
enquiry whether Collective Farming as practised 
in Russia, the country wjiich is now holding the 
ey^ of the wqrld, can be adopted in India and if 
so to what extent and with what modifications. 
There^ajre striking similarities between the condi- 
tions of the peasantry in India and in 'Tsarist 
Russia : intense pressure of population in" rural 
areas with little or no industrialisation ; .a half- 
starved illiterate peasantry on the one side and 
a fairly, opulent higher class on the other : the* 
size of the country and of the problein almost 
equally vast. If the Soviet has been able to effect 
a ' revolutionery transformation in a quarter of 
oeutiiry, the question is not only pertinent but 
one of supreme importance for us. It behoves 
every one of us to examine the question M^thout 
passion or prejudice. 

Unfortunately, very few of us have . any 
direct knowl^ge as to what collectivisation in 
Russia actually means, the 'stages through which 
it passed and its actual achievements. In theory, 
it is the {Pooling of the common resources of the 

9 
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whole village for combined action for the good of 
the community. The success or otherwise of all 
such scbu^es depends, however, more on the 
detailed working rather than on their theoretical' 
excellence.. There is hardly any other subject on 
which world opinion is more sharply divided than 
on Russia. The evidence even of the recent eye 
witnesses, as far as allowed to appear, are con- 
tradictory. It is difficuft, therefore, for those who 
bad no opportunity of visiting the coimtry to 
visualise e^ct conditions. I shall, therefore, have 
to rely on whatever written evidence may be 
available, mostly Russian, for a descriptiPn of the 
system, and I, make no apology for the rather 
lengthy quotations with which this chapter will 
be interspersed. 

Immsec^iately after coming to power, the 
Soviet. Government nationalised over 370,000,000 
acres of land (not all of which were apparently 
arable^ belonging to the Tsar, his family, land- 
lords, and monasteries and transferred these to 
the peasantry in addition to what they already 
held. *It may be noted by the way jthat this 
addition in itself exceeded the total sown area in 
the whole of India. As in India, ^hese were 
divided into small holdings. 

“The division into small holdings was not, 
however, conducive to the introduction of trac- 
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tors, harvestor-combines, and other complex 
a|p:icultiu*al machinery. Nor did the small size 
of the farm offer the necessary oppoftiinity for 
tile application of scientific methods* of farnpng 
or ior proper crop rotation. The ’boundaries 
between the individual peasant holdings wdre 
marked by marrow stripfe of land,overgrown *with 
w’eeds which, affected the neighbouring plot^ as 
v'ell. Owing to the extremely low level^of pro- 
ductivity of labour in the small peasant farm, 
thtf peasants had but very little grain surpluses 
left for . sale over and above the amoui^t they 
needed for their own consumption.” 

One wonders whether one Is reading about 
the In^an or Russian peasants. The same autho- 
rity pibceeds : ,“At that time the Soyiet State, 
in order to provide for the needs of the^ urban 
population, had to purchase a considerable por- 
tion^ of the grain from the rich farmer the 
^^ifiaks — who owned large plots of land. *But the 
Kulaks were hojstile to the new socialistic order 
and did everything to disrupt the Government 
grain purchases and to cause famine in the 
country. 

The country y9as faeed.with the alternative : 
either to introduce large scale capitalist farming — 

which would have entailed the ruin of the bulk 

• • 

•of .the peasantry , . . .or to take the road of amal- 
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gamating the small peasant farms into larg^ 
scale socialist farms, into Kolkhozes—collective 
farms ^capaUe of using tractors and other modern 

ma^nes Naturally the Soviet State chose 

the second road — ^that «f developing agriculture 
along the lines of collective farming.^ 

Although nationalisalion of land was effected 
simultaneously mth Sov4et assumption of power, 
dollectiyisation came more slowly ; the main drive 
did, not begin till 1929 with the first five year 
plan. The original plan was to divide the land < 
into large State farms “Sovkhozes”, where mecha- 
nise,d agriculture could be carried on a lar^ 
scale, the peasaiit working mostly as hired labour 
as in factories. The collectives were to act aS 

f 

midway houses from individual *to State owner- 
ship or complete tommunisation and accustom 
the peasantry to combined work. In the result, 
howevef, the feeling of individual proprietorship, 
the attachment of the peasant to his home pldt,^ 
and other causes proved too strong, and the Col- 
lective Farms, which meant joint group ownership 
in distinctive to either individual or communal 
ownership held the ground. “The State Farms- 
Sovkhoz equipped with modern machinery and 
rationalised with the latest methods of Agronomy 

^ K. Borin, Member of the Supreme Soviet (Ordfer of Lenin.) 
SofV’et Russia, edited by K. S. Hirlekar. p. 197 . 
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and scientific animal husbandry, showed the 
peasantry, \he advantages of large-scale socialised 
^agriculture. Thereby they played a large part in 
collectivisation, the re-organisation 'of jJeasant 

farming on modem linqft Besides producing 

foodstuff for the urban industrial centres — grain, 
meat, milk,, butter, fruits, and vegetable the State 
Farm supply raw materials for industries — cotton- 
fiax, wool, <sugar beet, vegetables, and essential 
oils 

* "The State Farms run varioifs .schools ‘and 
study course to train skilled personnel not only 
for themselves, but for the Kolkhoz farms too.” 

“It will be seen that the State Farms are being 
'used ^ model farms, for Research Stations, for 
truiniifi^ staff, apd supplying food, as well as raW 
materials for the urban areas, whose main func- 
tion was industrialising the country, and* who in 
their turn s'upplied the machinery for mechanis- 
ing agriculture.’” 

All this however was not a smooth process 
of gradual and peaceful transformation. .It met 
with vidlent opposition from the !|^ulaks as well 
as &om a'cpnaderable section of peasants ihem- 
selves, wMb did not appreciate the idea of being 
deprived of their individual patrimonfey in favour 

^ P. Lobanov, Peoples Conunissair of State Farms of the U.S.S.R. 
p,,50 KiAkhoz. 
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of collectivisation. There was sabotage, destruc- 
tidn of crops, live-stods and property. 'Die State, 
and the biilk of the peasantry, retaliated however 
mtji strong^ measures. 

» “Solid collectivisatiosi was not just a peacd- 
fui process of the overwhelming bulk of the 
peaswtry simply joining the collective farms but 
was'' a struggle of the peasant masses against the 
Kulaks. Solid collectivisation meant ‘that all tlfe 

* ft 

land of the vijlage in which collective farm was 
formed passed into the hands of the collective 
farm. JBot a considerable portion of this land 
was ^ held by the Kulaks ; and therefore * the 
peasants would ^expropriate driving them from 
the land, di^mssessing them of their cattle and 
machinery, and demanding their arrest and 
eviction from the district by the Soviet autho- 
rities. Solid collectivisation thejfefor^ meant, tlie 
eliminatfon of the Kulaks. This was a policy of 
the elimination of the Kplaks on the basis of 
solid CQhectiyisation.”^ 

The number of Kulaks so eliminated has 
been variously estimated at from, four to seven 
millicms. 'It would appear, however, that they 
were ultimately setU^ in the' less favoured re- 
gions, the prairies, which could be brought under 


=^^Authori«d History of the Soviet Union. P.322. 
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cultivation pnly tlirough mechnisation and were 
waiting to be developed. By adding this to the 
cultivated area and increasing food j^roduction 
the process also helped in the rapid industriali^a- 
tibn'by providing more •food for the industrial 
urban population. During *the period of trans- 
formation, \lue to these quarsels there *was 
destruction not only of property and crops, but 
^at was even more difficult to repjace* & 
considerable proportion of the live-stock. T^i^ 
seriously hampered cultivation and left its mark 
on agriculture for nem^ly a decade. As gan be 
.easily imagined there was, under the drcijms- 
tances, considerable dislocation* of .agricultural 
econonw and consequent distress to Kulaks and 
peasants* alike during the process. 

* The actual process of operating tfie collective 
farms is desfribeff as follows : 

“The collective farm rules definitelj^ specify 
that *on entering a Kolkhoz, the peasaM must 
hand over the land he has been using and ^so his 
draft animals and agricultural equipment. •Cows, 
domestic animgjs, and poultry are »ot subject to 
socialisation, o nor* is the peasant’s j>ersdnal * pro- 
-perty. tIic public buildings — stables and sheds 
for its live-stocks and poultry granaries, clubs, 
etc. are .in the collective use of the farm. In 
addition, every Kolkhoz household is. allotted a 
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plot of land for personal use, where a ^ck garden 
orchard can be cultivated for the personal use pf 
the household 

“PayiAent is made on the baas of ^tribu- 
ti(m of pift)fits according to the workday unit,^ 
which is described as equivalent of the average 
amount of wor^ that can be performed by collec- 
tive farm worker in one* working day as fixed By, 
the* standard quota set for each type of work/"* 
This standard must be very difficult to Mt, and 
a Vather uncertain factor. “The di^^ision is paMly 
in goods and partly in money obtained by the 
collectives for the sale of its pre-share of the 
products which it receives. Before the sharing 
out takes place, the collective must pay its taxes, 
pay the local stateowned machine and tractor 
:stations (M.T.S.) . for use of machinery hired 
during* the year, and . set aside a certain pa^t 
of the (income for the next year"s seed fund, 
fodder etc.; and the capital development of the 
farm itself.”® 

Sfmultaheously with the drive for collectivi- 
sation and undoubtedly at the same tempo were 
proceeding two other state drives ; to ihanufactnre 
and provide the necessary machinery for large 

^ This was a serious departui^ from the ori^pnaJ ' plan. 

- F. Clemenco, Chairman of the Etalin Collective Farm, Member 
of the Supreme Soviet, p. 10, Kolkhoz. 

^ P. 1S5, Russia without illusions. — Sloan. ^ 
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sK^e fanning and secondly intensive sdentiflb 
research for improving agricultural technique.. 

At the end of 1938, 483,000 harvaster com- 
bines, *1953000 trucks, hundreds of thousands of 
tfactor drawn ploughf, seeders, •cultiva^rs 
threshers and varieties of other up-to-date agri- 
cultural machines were* employefl in the soviet 
fiyds. 

There were over 14,000 scientists at work in 
Agricultural Research Stations. There Vere 90 
Agi’icultural Research Institutes,* 367 ^ Experi- 
mental . Stations and 507 Experimental Farms 
with* numerous branches. There were altout 20 
thousand small but efficient laboratories function- 
ing in the collective farms. 

Let. us see ^hat all this achieved. 

The Soviet Food Industry now* ranks witli 
tjie largest m the world. In 1938 its* output 

amounted to six times the total of the food 

• 

industry of Tsarist Russia in 1913, ^cactly a 
quarter of a century earlier. The Soviet Union 
now holds the first place in the output c$ sugar 
and the* second place in the output of fish. In 
the same 'year -the cotton crop amounted to 

2.690.000 * tons against ‘the pre-revolution of 

7.10.000 tons and is now independant? of imported 
cotton. There has been similar stimulated pro- 
duction df other major crops. There has been 
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also a corresponding progress in the^ animal in- 
dustry, in fact, in all branches of agriculture. 

Not 'only in the sphere 6f increased pro 
ductivity only, but in social spheres as well, die 
foflective farms are reported to have achieved a 
transformation in the peasant life. The collec- 
tive' farms have their owli schools, clflbs, libraries 
and picture-houses ; amenities which were for- 
meriy available only to the opulent stetion of the 
urban population. They are also reported, to 
have infused public spirit among' the pfeasants. 
This should convey a very important lesson to 
India, as it is to the absence of the civic spirit 
that the failure of many of our self-governing 
institutions may be traced. 

It would not be unfair to present the obverse 
picture as depicted by a critic. 

“The peasant proletariat* was no better 
situated^ than the work dictator. The death 
sentence? for theft applied equally to theft ih the 
fields. A starving individual who had gleaned a 
few eans of wheat or stolen a few vegetables from 
the products of his own labour wpuld be eligible 
for the capital sentence#' There ‘was aiibsequently 
a similar decree of the/Central Committee against 
vague offences like sabotage in agricultural works 
and intent to damage in tillage and sowijig. 

In 1931, the number of functionaries in the 
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new socialistic sector was reckoned more than 
20,00,000 administrators, managers, controllers, 
hidgadieri^ commissioners, and diverse employees. 
The migifes, divided into brigades td regulate 
thfiir "daily tasks, had to support whole legions J)f 
parasites who encroached on their personal share, 
and to bear the enormoufe general .expense which 
b^dened the net costs and were" responsible h)r 
budget deficits. 

In proportion as collectivisation expended, 
famine. t»ecam5 rapidly accentuated* Tjactdrs 
transformed after a short while into scrap) iron, 
mechdnical instruments left to rust in the oj)en, 
did not balance a diminution in the ^ock or Ihe 
abandoqment or destruction of implements. All 
the orders, counter-orders and decrees from 
JIosCow could not save wheat frofti rotting, 
(jojtatoes froni* frost bite or weeds from spnnging 
up, where there was a lack of elementary pre- 
2 aTltiofis and^ of any stimulus to work. Losses anpi 
svaste took an extravagant propiortion. • Neither 
the mobilisation of workmen and studente and 
school chfldren for the sowings and, harvestings, 
aor the mdbilisation of jioung communists* for 
vood felling, of doctors, Scientists and artists 
;ach in turn organised into shock-brigaMes— could 
take the place of the goodwill or the interest, of 
the. cultivators, any more than the mobilisation 
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of the peasants for heavy industry could answer 
the needs of niodem mechanisation.^*^ 

It cun readily be understood that there were 
earn^t and half-hearted workers ; good and in- 
e^dent leadership in the Kolkhoz. The human 
factor played as major a part as in all spheres of 
human activity in the •making or marring of a 
successful collective. T^e system by itself is not 
iool-proof. 

It' would appear however, that collectivisa- 
tion WM ygt'^in 1938 in a transitional stage and* 
had not quite reached its final form. Inspite of 
tile elaborate rules and the continuous and -inten- 
sive party supervision, the peasants themselves' 
had not a very dear conception of their exaiit 
]x>sition and responsibilities. 

De tVarriner, .a Cambridge professor of Eco- 
nomics and an apparently dispassionate observer 
makes Jthe following remarks : 

an institution, the Kolkhoz is hard to 
classify.. Usually it is the former peasant village 
with oSOO or more inhabitants and one or two 
thousand Hectares. ' It is not in any intelligible 
sense co-operative nor is it fully sodalistic. It 
is difiicult to understand how the land is owned ; 
end in the minds of my informants it certainly 


^ JStalin — ^Boris Souvarine, p. 527. 
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was not clear. Recently, a new law had beeif 
passed whicfi gives the land as collwtive property 
to the collective - farm ( that is to the former 
peasant village, minus the intransigents) "as a 
perpetual lease. This appears to meau that Ae 
collectives cannot forfeit the land to the state nor 
can the collectives sell* the lands. Thus *he 
village owns jointly what, it previously ownedfas 
irtdividuals. . .Live-stock and small maehir, 
neries aife the property of the collective farms, as 
«re also* the buildings, usually old’ ^uil<hngs»bf 
the land-owners’ estate with addition and im- 
provements, but much live-stock is indvidual 
property ; each peasant has the jright to keei> a 
IJpw, a pig or two, poultry and a garden. On most 
of the" farms visited, the individual cow out*- 
numbered the collective cattle.”' 

The pleasant is left in jxissession of hi^ home 
stead, live-stock, * fruits and vegetable, patcl^. 
PSoyment is made, not to each according to his 
need, the fundamental basis of socialism,, but m 
accordance with the work done, as in mos^ capi- 
talistic ifcountries. Skilled • workers, including 
officials receive ’higher wages. All this undoubt- 
edly led to: greater- efficipney, but can hardly bo 
called socialism, in the strict sense. ‘ 

A few’ basic facts emerge from the above 

EccHiomics of Peasant Fanning — D. Warriner, p. 181. 
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study. Firstly, the collective movement wiis as 
much a political as an agricultural movement 
one of the principal objectives being the liquida 
tion of the Kulaks who were btstructin,' 
tile Soviet administration in various spheies. 
Secondly, there were large unsettled areas 
situated in rajther unfavourable regions awaiting 
development, which coijJd only be brought under 
cultivation by mechanised agriculture and re 
quired* immigrants. This was settled with th. 
ekpropriat^ri * Kulaks and assisted in increasmg 
the food production of the country. 

Thirdly, there was an urgent need to provide 
food for urban workers, removed from several 
areas and employed mainly in industrial work. 
This eased the pressure on agripultural landTand 
the work of the displaced people could only be 
made up by the use pf machinery. On the one 
hand this necessitated the meclianisation of culti- 
vation and as a corrollary made large-scale fail- 
ing inevitable ; resulting in increased 'efficiency ail 
round Fourthly, simultaneously with such col- 
lectivisation there Was State production of agri- 
cult’u-al machineries on a vast anfi rapid scale 
(occasionally resulting in the manufacture of 
even inefficient machinery in the initial stages) 
and intensive research work for improving agri- 
cultural tedinique. 
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* Fifthly, there was violent opposition to the 
Original sdfeme, not • only on the part of the 
-Kulaks, but also'pn that of a consideraljle section 
the |i«asantry who were opposed* to being 
.dopriyed of their individupi rights. In» defereAce 
lo this prejudice, the scheme was partly modified, 
•allowing thepi to retain part of their possession. 
iThe violence of the Kulaks was. met with ewcu 
^^ater violence. There was destruction of pro* 
j#erty and live-stock on a large-scale, expropria- 
tion. and severe misery during the transitional 
period. 

• Xhe present transformation in the st^te of 
.peasantry is not however the result of collectivi- 
sation alone. There was intense research for 
improving agricultural technique and there was 
simultaneous industrialisation,. relieving* the pre- 
ssure of population in rural areas. The culti- 
(V^ted acreage in Russia per capita is tvjp acre^ 
<itg;ainst that of little over half an acre in«X^^^* 
The chief merit of collectivisation undoubte^y £s 
that it does permit a more general application of 
the result of sdentific research and prevents 
waste. Bufe the question yet remains .whelber 
the conditions* which made this possible and per- 
haps necessary in Russia dre present} hi India. 
Its sqgcessful execution postulates intense drive 
from the *C©p supported by similar pressure from 
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below. There must also be room for prOviiIIi% 
the displaced population. WiU, India,, with her 
strong serase of individualism, ahd the peasant’s 
love for his home, accept the drab regimentation 
of; a purely socialistic «iife or will she prefer co- 
operative action, the individual retaining his own 
rights. The choice will be between collective and 
cooperative farming. ^The present Zamindary 
system with its concomittant the present frafe-' 
mented farming, may be regarded as doomed. 

In_a ffec^nt speech Mr, L. K Elmhurst whc 
has done a good deal of reconstruction work, 
stated that the Soviet ambassador M. Maiskey 
told him what a vast waste of time«> money and 
personnel was involved because Russia was work- 
ing under pressme in midst of a revolution : 
heads of >?illages had to be marched off to the 
cold steppes of Siberia, millions of people were 
.starved to death. 

IjiJia should learn from Ru.ssia’s experieii'’e, 
and there is no reason why India snould follow 
llussiji even in her miseries. A start may be 
made immediately with co-dpe/atlve farming with 
c-onsolidation of holding wheres’^er posjsible. The 
Indian cultivator is i\ot unfamiliar with this 
f-ystem. .Simultaneous progress must also be 
made for starting new industries. Where large 
areas are available experiments may al^m be made 
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in collective farming^ with newly settled people. 
T3ie thr^ processes, co-operative farming in 
existing .v|llages, collective farming in ^Aew /ireas, 
with the creation of new industries to absorjb ^he 
displflced population should procml simultane- 
ously. 

„ Whichever way one’^ indination may lie, the 
eastern which has achieved siich r^narkahk 
results within a comparatively short period de^ 
serves dose and careful study on the part^^ 
evdry Idver of” India. It is essential to ihscover 
to, what extent collective farming can be adapted 
to Indian conditions, even if it m^y not be copied 
wholesale ; Jbis may not be found to be neces^ry. 
-3die whole system is, however, so complicated^ 
and has been so frequently modified. with, ex- 
perience even in Russia, to suit her peculiar con- 
ditions, that po concrete plan is practicable with- 
out an examination on the spot. Indil|^ could 
hardly do letter than send a strong delegation ef 
Indian experts both agriculturists and econcunlsts, 
to Russia on whose- report a workable scheme 
could be prepared. The problem^ is as much 
ideological ‘as ecdnomic. *No plan of {wsfi^war 
devdopmeht in India could ignore th^ following 
ngnificant remarks of the late Sir Daiiiel Hall, 
the foremost agricultural authority of the British 
Empire in his time : 
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“WRat is, however wojrthy of oensideratioiiv 
is the fact that the men who planned the Soviet 
Organisation, men ladking ndtker in jmowledge 
of/the material world nor a perception of affairs 
<|id[ deliberately abandim the peasant structure of 
Agi^culture to which they had been habituated, 
an^ have atteiftjpted to ^lace it by a large-sc^le 
exploitation of the land, using all the resource 
of science and machinery. The motive^, was to 
obtain inq^sased production, more food for a vast , 
population that was insufficiently fed and liable' 
to famine, and yet at the same time to li^ratc; 
more labour for other industries, whereby the 
total divisible wealth of Uie population would be , 
increased.” 
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.SUMMARY ANDjCONCLUSION* 

^ attempt has been made in the pievi^us 
pages to trace the causes which have led to {he 
pte^nt stagnation in India’s agricultural cdpdi- 
tioQS. Tyith a fertile soil and richly endowed ^th 
'^ost natural resourcesT, India can neither feed 
nor clothe her population adequately.* Starvation 
and .famines are common occurences. The culti- 
valors are groaning under a heavy deblT-^hey 
cannpt produce enough nor gef economic* prices 
for what they produce. The most •elementary 
needs of life are flacking in the villages. Various 
Ijovemmenl efforts for ameliorating the condu 
tio]^ exfending over nearly a half-a-ceiltury have 
not achieved’ the results aimed at. The ’efforts 
have 'been unco-ordinated, local leade^iip has 
nqjt been secured and the most iihportant factor, 
that of the'iiuman operator ignored. Rui;al India 
suffers in the lack of natural leadershi;^ The 
educated, middle-class has largely migrated'to the 
towns, ii^l^out’ finding adequate avenues of em- 
ployment:* Business, wd .professions are over- 
crowded. This has left Iiftlia’s mos| important 
industry, agriculture, in the hands of th4| ignorant 
and the ‘inefficient, leadii^ to further ^eteriorar 
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lion. Recent scientific discoveries have 
new weapons in the hands of cultiv&tors to m 
crease thg productivity of the land. But 
mu§t ' be trained to tfike advantage *of .their 
TMs reqmres that an efficient educated^ diNK 
should be settled on the land. A large numb^, 
of educated men trained in various a^ivities wIk 
be .soon discharged from the various war organi- 
sations both military and civil. Ihey will 
eminently fitted to take leadership in various^ 
spi^res and now is the opportune moipent^ to 
settt8*^section of them on the land. Simultane- 
ously ihe conditions in the villages should be im- 
proved so that they may be fit for them to live. 
Under present eonditions Indiaq^ villages do not 
provide a suitable home for many. Rural India 
must be rejuvenated so that she may provide 
ordinary amenities for the educated class. They, 
in their^ tum, must merge themselves among the 
rural population and the amenities must be availr 
able to all and not restricted to few. Prosperity 
is indivisible. The educated comiriunity will lose 
their utility, if they remain 'segregated. 

JLJntil these conditions are'.at'hieved there is 
stiU considerable room for the educated unent- 
ployed to go back to‘ villages and make the best' 
of what |s already available. Uncultivated land 
can still (be procured and living is posiible evten 
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•.^r present conditions. In fact they can hn- 
We "man^P of the Conditions by their own effort, 
is will help hastening the goal. 

^ EroM the technical pbint the greatest draw- 
jpk^f the present system of agriculture is Ihe 
sjta^ involved in working fragmented, un- 
pnomic hpldings. This has resulted in lo^ in 
irery operation from ploughing till the disposal 
^ the produce. 

This agaid is largely due to the present 
system of land tenure. This should be abolished 
and replaced by a ^stem which will restore the 
land to the cultivators, and allow an economic 
area for each family. Present pressure bn the land 
is excessive ; thjere is no equilibrium between 
ogrieulture and industry. Hus must be reduced 
and every family provided wjth econctoic units 
to work. THis wUl displace a large number from 
the land for whom new avenues shoula^be pro- 
vided by opening new industries not only in the 
cities but* also in rural areas. The natural 
resources required for starting many new indus- 
tries already exist ; there is no dearth of man 
power ; and India is no longer a debtor country. 
What is wanted is determination to avail of the 
present opportunity. 

Model villages should be started in as many 
places as possible, which will) also serve as train- 
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iAg ceatres for rural India. Training ^ouldr 
imparted in all inheres of life and tlie 
centres m^ist be-adequatdly equipped and stal^ 
lor , tlie purpose. All "'inobleins affectidg. ru 
Hid must be attadked simultaneously ali^.;^,f 
wmrk co-ordinated under a sii^e organisatJi 
Agr&ulture, industry, • education, ipedical 
must be treate<l.as links in a single chaiu to dri^ 
India out of the jnesenf morass. If one Ih^ 
snaps, the whole chain will break!. No uplift 
possible without a combined, and sustained 
in the Government as well as the puUic 

must •pull 'their* whole wei^t. Plans shouldr' 
tfaei^fore bfe prepared with free and full consul- 
tation with the representatives of the people mc^rt: 
•concemed. Schemes prepared in the. Se^stariat, 
ignoe^ this all important factor, have little 
chance* of attaining success. There ‘will have to 
be^a G^emment which will be able to mdbili^ 
the masses and ensure thdr support. Noihuqge- 
scale uqprovement is possible if this fundamental 
condition is 'not fulfilled. 






